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LITTLE BLACK SAMBO LEADS US INTO GEOGRAPHY 


Edueating 


Bethany Community School 


the Whole Child 


By EDWIN B. FLOYD 


Field Supervisor, Rural Education, State of Connecticut 


Tie Bethany Community School is 
of a colonial type having four spacious 
rooms on the southwest side. Between 
each two of these classrooms is an activ- 
ity room where pupils work on their 
projects by themselves. In the front of 
the building are the boys’ and girls’ lava- 
tory rooms, a health room and a library- 
conference room. This library-confer- 
ence room is used by the pupils, teachers, 
board of education and other groups. 
Upon the wall of this room is a mural 
depicting the history and geography of 
Bethany. The health room is equipped 
with wicker furniture, a first-aid closet, 
a shower bath and lavatory. A spacious 
corridor separates the front rooms from 
the classrooms. A Jarge basement is much 
appreciated as a playroom, especially 
during the rainy and cold weather. At 
the south end of the basement is a cafe- 
teria room adjacent to a kitchenette. 

The most excellent building and 
grounds cannot alone make an educa- 
tional program function, in these days 
when we think of education as living and 
schools as a place where education is ob- 
tained through living. I feel that the ed- 
ucational program, as it now functions 
in the Bethany Community School, is 
one fine example of what we mean when 
we speak of education as life. We are 
educating the whole child by giving him 
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meaningful experiences which will help 
him to grow and develop into a socially 
adjusted, physically fit, and intellectually 
alert citizen of the community where he 
lives. We have substituted for the for- 
mal course of study, the textbook, and 
report cards, meaningful experiences 
which are gained through activities, units 


Note: Situated on a southerly 
slope of one of the rolling ridges of 
hills, which makes Bethany one of 
the most picturesque communities 
in Connecticut, is the new Bethany 
Community School. This account 
of equipment, program, and the | 
mental, moral and physical devel- | 
opment of so progressive a country 
school is at once a model and in- 
spiration for rural-school systems 
everywhere. 


of work which are planned by the 
teacher and pupils, well-illustrated ref- 
erence books and a reasonable supply of 
art and handcraft material. Out of these 
activities centering around some common 
group interest the individual child ac- 
quires the attitudes, habits, skills and 
knowledge necessary to meet his needs. 


I. developing an educational pro- 
gram for the whole child one of the most 
vital and essential factors contributing 
to its success is the type of furniture to 
be used. The four classrooms in the 
Bethany Community School are 
equipped with group tables, four pupils 
at a table, and chairs. Some tables are 
oblong and others are round. The indi- 
vidual table and chair in school equip- 
ment was a long step away from the 
screwed-down desk and seats but the in- 
dividual table often becomes as stable as 
we desired the screwed-down desk to be. 
It emphasizes the individual experiences 
within the group. 

All schoolrooms must have a homelike 
atmosphere of freedom and of happiriess, 
for only in such an atmosphere do chil- 
dren develop their personalities, their 
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creative ability, their attitude of responsi- 
bility and respect for others. In an ed- 
ucational program where the personality 
of the child, his growth and develop- 
ment, his attitudes and habits, as well as 
his knowledge, are valued there must be 
a spirit of co-operation between pupil 
and pupil; pupil and teacher; school and 
home. During the past year we have had 
many lay and professional visitors in our 
school and their comments have been 
most satisfying. They said that one of 
the most outstanding features of the 
school is our spirit of co-operation. 

Perhaps one reason for this spirit of 
co-operation is the mutual appreciation 
of our responsibilities to each other, to 
the pupils and to the homes. In our 
schools we believe that no pupils, whose 
attendance is regular, whose health is 
good and who are socially adjusted, 
should fail or be retarded. As soon as we 
accept this philosophy we are confronted 
with a complicated problem which can be 
solved only by mutual appreciation and 
co-operation of the teachers, the super- 
visors, and the parents. 

We realize that all individuals differ 
in interests and abilities and we must ac- 
cept these individuals on their own level 
and meet their needs by taking them 
from where they are and giving them the 
best educational opportunities and ex- 
periences possible. The teachers have 
come to realize that their contracts do 
not depend upon the ability to pass the 
whole class on the standards of the 
schools of yesterday. Instruction and 
learning become an individual problem. 
The child’s interests, attitudes, habits, 
and skills are considered’ as valuable as 
his knowledge if we are educating the 
whole child. This philosophy demands 
that every schoolroom become a home- 


A REST PERIOD IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER GIVES OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL, 


PHYSICAL, AND MENTAL GROWTH 


like living-room where personalities are 
respected and encouraged. 


T. MEET this problem of individual 
instruction and learning, the teacher 
must know the child’s interests, his abili- 
ties, his home background, his social and 
his physical habits. In the light of the 
teacher’s knowledge of the children as 
individuals in the group, she plans her 
potential unit of work broad enough 
to cover the’ interests and needs of 
the group. This potential unit is the 
teacher’s working plan. In many cases 
these units of work are discussed with 


the class before school closes in June. 
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The class is cognizant of what their unit 
of work is to be when school opens in 
September. During the first week or two 
of school in September the teacher and 
pupils discuss this potential unit and re- 
mold it into a functional unit which be- 
comes their curriculum. This curriculum 
emphasizes an integration of tool-sub- 
jects which we have come to value only 
in so far as they contribute to the growth 
and development of the child. 

The first- and second-grade group be- 
came interested in “How Other Children 
Live,” “What They Do.” The teacher 
read them the story of “Little Black 
Sambo.” This led to a discussion of Sam- 
bo, where he lived and how he lived, 
how his experiences differed from theirs. 
This activity included the tool-subjects 
common to this grade group. It provided 
for much reading, discussion, art, drama- 
tization. It became a meaningful experi- 
ence rather than factual memorization. 
During the whole developmental process 
the children were planning, executing 
and judging their activity. They were 
developing skills and habits. They were 
learning how to live together and to cre- 
ate in an atmosphere of freedom. Finally 
they presented this complete unit of 
work as a dramatization to their parents, 
who expressed much satisfaction in the 
poise and ability the pupils had acquired. 

The third- and fourth-grade group be- 
came interested in “Trains and Land 
Transportation.” After the functional 
unit was planned the teacher and the 
pupils arranged to take a train trip, a 
new experience to many of them. The 
school bus took them to the station where 
they bought their tickets and were shown 
about by the station manager. They 
boarded the train and rode about twelve 


(Continued on page 49) 
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PASTURES IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND, SWITZERLAND 


Courtesy, Swiss Federal Railroads 


Switzerland. A Primary-Grade Unit 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


CHARLES H. ELLiotT, Commissioner of Education 


Fur COUNTRY children, especially, 
Switzerland may be approached through 
the continued study of milk. In Holland 
they found out about dairying in a low, 
flat country. Switzerland, also famous 
for its milk products, is a mountainous 
country. Comparison of dairying at 
home, in Holland and in Switzerland 
would be worthwhile. 

Read to the class a story about some 
Swiss children. Note the questions they 
ask for future study. Tell also the story 
of the day in May when the cows are 
taken to the higher pastures for the sum- 
mer. 

Present a series of pictures showing 
living conditions in Switzerland. Note 
the children’s conversation about these 
pictures and use suggestions for future 
study. Some person in the community 
might have made a visit to Switzerland. 
Invite him to tell about the things he 
saw there. 

The objectives of the study, are to 
show how people farm in mountainous 
country, teach that natural resources de- 
termine the industries of a country and 
show individual ability and enterprise of 
the Swiss people. 


The upper floors of the Swiss chalets, 
as the Swiss houses are called, extend out 


Co-operative effort over a period 
of years among the teachers of ru- 
ral and small-town schools in the 
state of New Jersey resulted in the 
activity program in social science 
from which this unit is taken. The 
plan of this curriculum revision is 
to adapt teaching, through the unit 
method, to conditions that prevail 
in the one- and two-room school. 
Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, sup- 
plied the basic outline of social study 
on which the curriculum was or- 
ganized. Marcia A. Everett, Help- 
ing Teacher, Warren, New Jersey, 
unified and organized the material. 


over the lower floor. Thus balconies are 
made. In some cases these are richly 
carved. The roofs are quite steep. They 
are covered with shingles and in some 
places the shingles are covered with heavy 


rocks to keep them from being blown off 
when the strong winds blow. Often the 
stables are on the first floor and the fam- 
ily live on the second floor. If the stable 
is not on the first floor it is in a building 
connected with the house so that the 
farmer can easily reach the animals in 
winter. In our own New England States 
we find old farm houses with the sheds 
for the chickens, pigs, cows and horses 
all connected with the main house. 

No outdoor work can be done on the 
farm during the winter weather. Enough 
potatoes and cheese have been stored 
away for the winter months and enough 
money has been saved to take care of 
other needs. The goats and cows have 
plenty of hay and will furnish milk for 
the family. Though there is very little 
farm work the members of the family 
find plenty to do. The father carves 
wooden toys, or makes clocks and 
watches. He also must gather wood from 
the mountain forests. Some may be 
guides for tourists who visit Switzerland 
in winter, or may teach visitors the art 
of skiing, or help with keeping the win- 
ter playgrounds in order. Many visitors 
go to Switzerland in winter, so some 
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farmers get their living by selling milk, 
cream and butter to hotel keepers. The 
women make lace and embroidery. The 
children go to school, enjoy outdoor 
sports, and help at home. 


Development of the Unit 


A. How is Switzerland Different 
From Holland? 


1. Discussion 


We can partly answer this question 
by looking at our maps. Let us find Hol- 
land. What river is this? Can you read 
its name? (Rhine.) Here in the big city 
of Rotterdam we could take a river 
steamer which travels on the Rhine River 
to Switzerland. Trace the course on the 
map until you come to Switzerland. 
These different colors mean that the 
country is low, or high, according to the 
legend. Explain this to the children so 
that they wil] see that Switzerland is a 
mountainous country, quite different 
from Holland. 

What are the tallest mountains you 
have ever seen? Do you know of any- 
one who has ever climbed a high moun- 
tain? How many of us have climbed 
mountains? Let us name some mountains 
we know. Show pictures of the snow- 


HARVEST TIME IN THE VAL D’HERENS IN THE VALAIS, SWITZERLAND 


Photo. O. Stettler, Berne. Courtesy, Swiss Federal Railroads 


capped mountains in Switzerland. Com- 
pare with ours. Why is there snow on 
the mountains? What time of year is 
it? How can you tell it isn’t winter? 


HAY HARVEST IN THE VICINITY OF TARASP-SCHULS-VULPERA, SWITZERLAND 


Photo. Feuerstein, Schuls-Vulpera. 


2 Things to do 


Find pictures of mountains. Find 


names of mountains. Draw a cross-sec- 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads 
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DIVIDING THE CHEESE IN THE JUSTIS VALLEY, ABOVE THE 
LAKE OF THUN, BERNESE OBERLAND, SWITZERLAND, IS AN 
ANCIENT AND PICTURESQUE CUSTOM. EACH SEPTEMBER 
THE PEOPLE CALL FOR THEIR CHEESES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN THE HIGH PASTURES FROM THE MILK OF THEIR 
cows 


list your own questions 
about this. The Swiss 
farmer raises many 
goats, too. Why are 
they especially valuable 
for him to own? 


2. Things to do 


Make up your prob- 
lems about farm life in 
Switzerland. 

Read to find descrip- 
tions of this mountain 
country. Draw a pic- 
ture of a Swiss scene. 
Read as much as you 
can. Keep notes of in- 
teresting things to tell 
the class, and of any 
questions that puzzle 
you. 


C. What happens 
in Summer on _ the 


Highland Farm? 


1. Discussion 


In the spring when it 
is warm enough for the 
cows on our farms to 
stay outdoors all day 
and all night, where do 


Photo. Carl Jost, Berne. Courtesy, Swiss Federal Railroads 


tion of a mountain showing how the 
trees get smaller, finally disappear, and 
snow crowns the top. 

Find the height of the mountains near 
your home. Find the height of the Alps. 
Why are these mountains so different? 

Find Switzerland on the map. What 
other country in Europe do you know? 

Mould mountain peaks from plaste- 
line. Make some to represent the Alps. 
Make some of paper pulp or clay to rep- 
resent those near your home. Draw or 
cut mountain peaks for your notebook. 

Start a picture collection of Switzer- 
land or of mountains. Plan things you 
want to do. Learn to write large num- 
bers. Learn to use capital letters when 
you list names of high mountains. 

Read “The High Mountains,” pp. 162- 
168 in World Folks and then plan a way 
to tell or show this story to someone. 

Make a folder containing records of a 
trip over the Swiss Mountains. 


B. Why Will the Work of the 
Swiss Farmer Be Very Different from 
that of a Farmer Here? 


1. Discussion 


Many people live in that little country. 
How will the size of their farms com- 
pare with ours? How do we get feed for 
our cows, in the summer and in the win- 
ter? Do you suppose the Swiss farmer 
has to do differently? Perhaps you can 
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on the home farm? What preparations 
are made for winter? 

Some members of the family, as in the 
winter, may work in hotels or as guides 
for visitors. 


2. Things to do 


Try to build across the room, or out- 
doors or in just as large a place as you 
can find, these scenes. Have a village 
at the foot of the mountain. Partly up 
the mountain place the farm home about 
which we've been talking. Then show the 
May pastures, then the alps with the 
cattle grazing and the summer house of 
stone. Then show the snow-capped 
mountains. Show the summer activities, 
such as the children and dog caring for 
the goats, the mother and grandfather 
working with the hay in the garden, the 
father making cheese. Try to show the 
lovely colors. There are attractive pic- 
tures in How and Where We Live, p. 
130, and Around the World with the 
Children, p. 107. 


Make horns of cardboard mailing 
tubes, or brown paper. Sound Swiss calls 
on horns. (This will help the first-grade 
children to find their singing voices.) 
See pictures of the Alpine horn, Music 
Appreciation Reader, Book Four, p. 111. 


(Continued on page 49) 


A SWISS DAIRYMAN MIGRATES WITH HIS UTENSILS AND 


they graze? Where are 
the cows milked and 
fed? In Switzerland the 
cows are cared for in 
quite a different way. 
The cows are all taken 
to the high mountain 
pastures for the sum- 
mer. Try to find out 
at least two reasons for 
this. Who goes with 
the cows? Find out all 
you can about the cele- 
bration held when ‘it is 
time to take the cows 
to the May pastures. 
First they stop at the 
May pastures, then 
later go higher up the 
mountain. Try to ex- 
plain this. During most 
of the summer the cows 
are far away from the 
village. What is done 
with the milk? What 
kind of house does the 
farmer live in when he 
is up on the alp? Why? 

While the father is 
caring for the cows 
what does the rest of 
the family do? What 
other animals are there 
to care for? 


What work is done 


BELONGINGS TO A LOFTIER REALM, WHERE HIS CATTLE 
WILL PASTURE FOR THE SUMMER 


Photo. F. Hutzli, Reichenbach. Courtesy, Swiss Federal Railroads 
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Health in the Daily School Program 


KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WY i:0 SHALL BE responsible for the 
health education of boys and girls? There 
is but one answer possible — the class- 
room teacher. Health service can be pro- 
vided by nurses, physicians, and the 
health departments. Health education 
must be given by the classroom teacher 
who lives with the pupils daily. She must 
fully realize that healthful living is a 
matter of habit more than of knowledge 
and that habits are largely established 
and continued by attitudes and ideals. 
Therefore, the teacher must so plan her 
health work as to establish right attitudes 
toward health and right ideals of health. 
Habits are fixed only by continued prac- 
tice. Hence it requires eternal vigilance 
on the part of the teacher to see that her 
pupils practice health habits. For ex- 
ample, bad posture and stooped shoulders 
are acquired largely in the classroom. 
“Preaching” is not teaching. Pupils must 
apply their knowledge. They must prac- 


NoTE: One of the most significant 
features of the Kansas City curric- 
ulum revision of health teaching is 
its integration of hygiene and good 
habits in the everyday routine of 
the primary-grade classroom. There 
is no isolation of health teaching as 
a separate subject, as shown in this 
outline from “Health in the Cur- 
riculum.” 

The Health Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Kansas City schools 
included as General Chairmen, 
Ada Zimmerschied and A. E, Mar- 
tin; classroom teachers from the 
first through the sixth grades and 
advisers in physical health and 
mental hygiene; Alice M. Cusack, 
Director Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades and Rose Wickey, Director 


Curriculum Department. 


HEALTH INSPECTION BY THE PUPILS THEMSELVES 


tice correct posture in sitting, in standing, 
and in walking. Likewise, every health 
habit must be acquired by correct prac- 
tice. — GEORGE MELCHER, Sup’t. 


The opportunities and situations cited 
here are applicable to the first three 
grades, and may be begun, in many in- 
stances, in the kindergarten. 


General Routine Situations 
A. Before School 


Entrance to grounds, building, room 

Free, spontaneous play on grounds 

Use of playground apparatus or room 
equipment 

Care of wraps 

Care of pets and plants 

Responsibility for sharing in ventila- 
tion and lighting 

Informal teacher-pupil meetings 


Kansas City Public Schools 
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B. Recess 


Exit and entrance (room and build- 
ing) 

Use of fountains, toilets 

Games 
Selection and organization 
Use of apparatus 


C. Noon 
Lunch 
Preparations for 
Selection of food (in cafeteria) 
Enjoyment 
In cafeteria or in assigned room 
With pleasant conversation 
Clean-up 
Games (quiet, immediately after eat- 
ing; vigorous, a little later) 
D. Dismissal 
Wraps (putting on properly) 
Exit (room, building, grounds) 
The going home (walk or ride) 


Subject Fields 
A. Social Studies 


1. Applicable to Grades I, II, Il 


a. Home and Community Life 


Trips to study sources of food 
supply: store, market, farm, 
dairy 

Excursions to bakery, noting 
cleanliness of building, work- 
ers, lighting, ventilation 

Construction of charts, noting 
the seasons when planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting 
take place 

Location on pictorial maps of 
places where fruits grow 

Study of foods plenteous at cer- 
tain seasons and of foods used 
in certain climates 

Effects of seasonal and weather 
changes on work, play, food, 
clothing 

Trip to a house under construc- 
tion to see 

Plans for lighting and ven- 
tilation 

Play space 

Sewerage system 

Comparisons through pictures 
(still and motion) of houses in 
different climates 

Visit to Union Station, Bus Sta- 
tion, or Airport to note 

Safety rules observed 

Clothing worn by operators 
and passengers 

Spaces allowed for sleeping 
and eating 

Use of telephone (keeping mouth 
away from transmitter) 

Use of pictures and clippings 
dealing with health 

Health talks over the radio 

Presentation of health and safety 


plays and programs 


Need of signal lights and traffic 
officers 
Visit to fire station 


b. Holidays and Festivals 
Wholesome games and plays re- 
lating to Hallowe’en 
Preparation of food for special 
purpose or occasion 
Selection of costumes suitable for 
different occasions and seasons 
Use of individual health record 
(noting growth from Septem- 
ber to National Child Health 
Day, May 1) 
Participation in program on 
health (May 1) 
c. Vacation Activities 
Plans for summer activities 
Making a garden 
Helping on the farm 
Mowing grass 
Helping with housework 
cheerfully 
Making collections 
Taking trips or journeys 
Having picnics 
Going camping 
Engaging in outdoor sports 
Enjoying books and pictures 
Plans concerning ways of travel 
By land: walking, riding on 
horseback, going on roller 
skates, in wagon, on bicycle 
By water: rowing, swimming, 
wading, paddling, sailing 
By air: flying in airplanes 
Plans for fall exhibit of summer 
activities 
Safety rules to be observed dur- 
ing vacation 
2. Additional for Grade II 


Trips or excursions 

To stores (clothing, dry goods, 
shoe) to become acquainted 
with sources and types of 
clothing 

To the museum to study cloth- 
ing of Indian and Eskimo 

To the zoo to observe kind and 
amount of food given each 
animal, regular times of 
feeding, kinds of shelter for 
summer and winter 

To pet shop to find how pets 
are cared for 

To food stores and markets to 
observe care of food (especi- 
ally refrigeration) 

3. Additional for Grade III 


a. Our Basic Needs: Food, Cloth- 
ing, Shelter 


Consideration of kinds, sources, 
values, early and present-day 
needs 

Formulation of conclusions 
People in all places use milk, 

because it is the best single 
food 


We need fruits, vegetables, 
liquids, and meats from 
many places 

The government helps to pro- 
tect our food by making 
laws to keep it sanitary 

In order to have suitable cloth- 
ing we require materials 
from many places 

Shelter protects our bodies 
from weather changes 


b. Transportation and Communica- 
tion 
Consideration of the improve- 
ments which better transporta- 
tion and communication have 
brought to general health con- 
ditions 
Formulation of conclusions 
Vehicles must be well venti- 
lated 
Transportation is necessary to 
bring us the many foods we 
need 
Transportation brings articles 
of clothing and materials for 
shelter from great distances 


c. Observational Geography 


Consideration of influence of 
seasons and various weather 
conditions on food, play, dress, 
and work 
Development of woolen or cotton 
garments from animal or plant 
to child (story of) 
Formulation of conclusions 
Butter, nuts, macaroni, and 
meat are good winter foods 

Loose cotton or linen clothing 
is best in the summer be- 
cause it allows the body heat 
to escape 

Woolen clothing is good for 
winter because such material 
retains the bodily heat 

In winter we work and play 
vigorously in order to keep 
warm 


d. Child Life in Other Lands 


Consideration of national habits 
and customs with regard to 
food, play, and special health 
practices 
Comparison of present comforts, 
pleasures, and opportunities of 
home and community with 
those of Indians and Pilgrims 
Formulation of conclusions 
While means of attaining it 
are different, cleanliness is 
desired by all nationalities 

All people pursue outdoor 
sports which call for vigor- 
ous exercise 

The clothing of various peoples 
is that which is best suited 
to their particular climatic 
conditions 
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Each nationality has charac- 
teristics which are worthy 
of admiration and emula- 
tion 

B. Nature Study and Elementary Science 
1. Applicable to Grades I, II, Il 
a. Plants 


Contributions of plants and trees; 
food, clothing, shelter, enjoy- 
ment, decoration 

Effect of sunshine, light, moisture 
and soil on seeds, bulbs and 
plants 


Changes that occur in plants and 
trees as they respond to 
changes in seasons 

Excursions to gardens or green- 
houses to learn conditions un- 
der which plants grow 

b. Animals 
Contributions which animals 
make to our health and com- 
fort: food, clothing, protec- 
tion, companionship 
Observation of habits of pets, 
farm animals, wild animals as 
to: food, exercise, play, rest 
Care of pets at school and at 
home 
Care of birds that 
through the winter 
Observation of life processes and 
habits of insects and animals 
Development of moth from 
egg to adult 

Incubation, hatching, growth 
of chick and canary 

Home life of rabbit, squirrel, 
beaver, gopher, chipmunk 

Adaptations of birds, animals, 
and insects to food, shelter, 
and seasonal changes 

c. Air and Weather 

Weather records 

Observation 
Direction of wind 
Degree of temperature 
Character of day 

Conclusions 

A north wind is cool; a south 
wind is warm 

We dress according to the 
weather 

We wear woolen wraps in 
winter 

We wear rubbers on rainy 
days 

In winter we coast and skate; 
in summer, swim and go on 
picnics 

Simple conditions which affect 
the air we breathe 
Observations 

Moisture 

Steam rising from a wet 
cloth placed in the sun; 
from boiling water 


remain 


Disappearance of water 
from open pan or fish 
bowl 

Temperature 

Effects of warm or cool tem- 
perature on work and 
play 

Movement 

Passage of air currents 
through open window and 
door, through hot or cold 
air shafts, from radiator 

Turning of weather vanes 
and motion of trees 

Conclusions 
There is moisture in the air 
we breathe 
We work better when the 
thermometer is near 70 de- 


grees 
When the air becomes still in 
our room we get drowsy 


2. Additional for Grade II 
Milk 
Observation and Experimenta- 
tion 
Growth (vitamins) 
Baby animals (puppies, kit- 
tens) live on milk 
They grow very fast 
Building materials (protein, 
minerals) 
Notice curds in cottage 
cheese 
Dissolve sugar or salt in 
water (to show mineral 
carried in solution) 
Fuels (sugar, fat) 
Taste milk for sugar 
Notice grease spot from 
cream 
Conclusion 
Milk contains materials which 
help the body to grow, work, 
play, and keep warm 


3. Additional for Grade III 


a. Plants 
Observation 
Rate and time of growth 
Formation and protection of 


Value of leaves and roots 
Use by man 
Experimentation 
Compare growth of plants 
raised in rich soil and in 
poor soil 
Compare growth of seeds kept 
in dark and in light 
Compare growth of plants 
with and without moisture 
Conclusions 
Plants need air, sunlight, and 
soil containing plant food 
Seeds contain food for the 
baby plant 
Leaves and roots gather food 
for the plants 


b. Animals (including birds and in- 
sects) 


Observation 
Food habits of young and 
adults 
Care of young 
Preparation for winter 
Life cycle of frogs or butter- 


flies 
Conclusions 
All young mammals drink milk 
Eggs contain food for the 
young 
Young animals need right kind 


of food in order to change 
from one form to another 
Animals prepare for winter by 
hibernating, changing coats, 
going to warmer regions 
C. Language 
1. Conversation and Discussion 
Units about healthful activities 
How we take care of our bird 
What the hen gives us 
Things we do every day to help 
us grow 
Titles, labels, and signs 
Earning money for Red Cross 
Our health book 
Fruits 
Please keep books clean 
Care of pets at home 
What they eat and drink 
How they keep clean 
How they play © 
When they sleep 
Care of pets at school 
When and what to feed them 
How to keep them clean 
What kind of houses to provide 
Classification of foods seen at store, 
market, or farm 
Plans for entertainments 
Lighting, ventilating, and seating 
of room 
games, refreshments 
Cleaning of room after entertain- 


ment 
Preparation for school 
Proper food for breakfast 
Clean hands, face, neck 
Clean clothing 
Neat hair 
Plans for healthful lunches to select 
in cafeteria; milk, vegetables, 
bread, fruit 
Value of eating vegetables and 
fruits 
Care given milk at the dairy and in 
transportation 
Cleanliness of dairy 
Cleanliness of bottles and other 
containers 
Cleanliness and health of men 
handling milk 


Foods that Should be eaten every 
day: milk, vegetables, fruits, 
cereals 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE MORNING SECTION OF THIS LOW SECOND GRADE ARE WORKING OUT A UNIT OF THE POST OFFICE. THE AFTERNOON 
SECTION HAVE BUILT THEIR COMMUNITY AND ARE WORKING ON HELPERS IN OUR COMMUNITY. EXPERIENCE READING 


IS A PART OF BOTH UNITS 


Experience Reading. 


Courtesy, Mrs. V. P. Lawrence, Salem, Roanoke County, Va. 


il. 


By MARION PAINE STEVENS 


I. A second-grade a group of sev- 
en-year-olds were making a play city as 
part of their community study. Each 
building was in charge of a different 
group, so that it was necessary to pust 
a list of buildings, house, school, post 
office, station, theater, grocery store and 
so on, with the names of the children in 
charge under each one. They also made 
a scrap book containing city pictures. 
These were pasted in a large wrapping- 
paper book called Our City Scrap Book, 
with captions planned and written by 
various children, such as: 


The river on a cloudy day. 

Our city downtown. 

How our city looks from the air. 
A city mail box. 

When discussing city housekeeping 
and our dependence on the work of 
others for comfort and safety, the fol- 
lowing chart was made: 


NotE: In the April issue of AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD Mrs. Stevens con- 
tributed a first article on experience 
reading or “reading by the way.” 
She is author of “The Activities 
Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades” and a member of the 


teaching staff, The Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 

This article continues the first 
one, integrating experiences in 
reading with units of work under- 
taken on the second- and third- 
grade level. 


People Who Help Us 


I. postman 4. milkman 
2. policeman 5. truck driver 
3. fireman 6. delivery men 


7. engineer 9. garbage collector 
8. motorman 10. street cleaner 
After a bridge walk the boats seen 
were made into another chart. 


Boats We Saw 
. ferry boats 
. tug boats 
. barge with freight cars 
. barge with stones 
. barge with coal 
. barge with wood 
. row boat 
. freighter 
. dredge 
10. excursion boat 
11. fire boat 
12. sail boat 
13. motor boat 
14. oil tanker 


These with other records of trips, 
short poems, and similar material were 
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copied by the children into individual 
City Books. Note that the copying of 
lists was made easier by numbering the 
items. Illustrations for the books ne- 
cessitated much searching for pictures 
and information. 


Arr A FERRY trip on which a 
lighthouse was seen, the children asked 
so many questions to which no book 
gave answers that the address of the 
lighthouse keeper was ascertained and a 
list of questions mailed to him. They 
were typed with space left for the keep- 
er’s reply, and in due course the list was 
returned most graciously with neatly 
written answers to all the questions. 
They covered such points as the structure 
of the lighthouse, the kinds of boats ob- 
served, storms and wrecks experienced, 
the last question with its answer being: 

What do you do all day? 


Two of us live in the lighthouse, the 
keeper and one assistant. We have our 
daily routine to do every day, also our 
own cooking and house cleaning. We are 
responsible for the upkeep and proper 
maintainance of the station and the 
property on same. This includes the fog 
signal apparatus. We do all our own 
painting and make any repairs we can 
to efficiently maintain the property in 
good condition, and one man is on duty 
at all times. We divide the work and 
watches equally so each has an equal 
share. 


| rn they turned to a study of 
the post office. They wrote and mailed 
postcards to each other which were 
brought back to school next day for ex- 
amination. Afterward they visited the 
neighborhood post office to study the 
postal service at first hand. The follow- 
ing group story which they wrote, though 
fanciful, gives a true picture of what 
they had done and learned. 


The Postcard’s Story 


One day I found myself on a table in 
a school. 

A little girl came and sat beside me. 

She wrote lots of things on me. 

Then I was taken downstairs and 
lifted up high and put into a mail box. 
I fell down into a deep dark place. 

Soon a man came. 

He had a big bag on his back. 

He opened the mail box and took me 
out, and many other letters too, and I 
was put into his big bag. 

It was -very stuffy inside. 

Then he carried me to the post office. 

I was put on a large table with many 
other letters. 

We were sorted and put through a 
stamping machine. 

It made black marks on me. 

We went very fast. 


Next I was taken upstairs and put in- 
to a pigeon hole. 

Another man came and took me out 
with a lot of other mail. 

He tied me up and put me into his 
bag. 

It was much more stuffy and crowded 
in this bag. 

I was taken to a house. 

The man took me out of the bag and 
gave me to a little boy. 

He turned me over and looked on the 
back of me and read me. 

Then he put me in a drawer Bat I 
couldn't run away. 


The next morning he took me out of 
the drawer. 


He put me in his pocket and carried 
me to school. 


I was so surprised to see where I was. 


It was the same place that I started 
from the day before. 


A visit from the school postman 
was thus reported: 


The Postman’s Life 
One morning we invited the school 


postman to our classroom. 

He is a very nice postman. His name 
is Mr. Chester A. Walsh. 

We asked him to answer some ques- 
tions about his life. 

He told us that he walks 8 miles a 
day on his route. 

He works 8 hours a day. 

He sometimes carries 50 pounds of 
mail in his bag. We lifted his bag to see 
how heavy it was. 

It takes one year to learn to be a 
postman. 

One collector takes care of 25 to 50 
mail boxes. 

Our postman wears a gray uniform 
with brass buttons on it. And we looked 
at his buttons. Each button said POD. 
That means Post Office Department. 
There was a picture of a postman on 
each button. He wears a different uni- 
form in summer. It looks like his winter 
uniform except that it is a little lighter. 

There was a silver star on his sleeve 
because he has been a postman for over 
25 years. He has been coming to this 
school for 22 years. 

A bulletin was made of the following 


information which he gave to the class: 


A Postman’s Stars 


black star — 5 years 
black stars — 10 years 
red star —-15 years 
red stars — 20 years 
silver star — 25 years 
silver stars — 30 years 
gold star — 35 years 


A TRIP was taken to see a mail car. 
The children were allowed to enter and 
talk with the two railway mail clerks and 
watch them at work. They reported as 
follows: 


The Mail Car 


The mail car looked like a little house. 

When the mail car goes fast, the lights 
in the mail car get more power. 

The mail car had many bags in it. 

There were two men in the mail car. 
When the mail comes in, they sort the 
mail while the train is going. 

The mail clerks work very hard in the 
mail car. 

They have a sorting box at one end of 
the car. And,when they are sorting the 
mail, they throw it into bags. 

When they come to the right stations, 


the bags are thrown off, and some other 
bags are hooked on. 


There is a crane that catches on to 
the mail bags while the train is going. 
All of these accounts, after being 


typed and made into booklets, became 
popular reading material and were much 
used. 


In a third grade, a study of milk 
began with the following bulletin: 


Plans and Questions about Milk 


1. Ways to experiment with milk. 
2. What animals’ milk is used by 
people? 

3. What do we mean by pasteurize? 

4. What do we mean by certified? 

5. What does milk contain? 

6. What can be made from milk? 

7. Trip to a dairy farm. 

8. Trip to a pasteurizing plant. 

9. Trip to a cheese factory. 

o. Make butter. 

11. Make cheese. 

12. How is cheese made in other coun- 
tries? 

13. How do cows produce milk? 

14. What do cows eat? 

15. Why does junket make milk dif- 
ferent? 


16. How is acidopholus milk made? Why 
do people need it? 


17. How is milk brought into the plant? | 
18. Where does milk for our city’ come 


from? 
19. How is milk bottled and capped? 
20. Find out more about cows. 


21. Keep a list of books about milk. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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We Gave a Bird Puppet Show 


Audubon Club had been 
formed by the fifth-grade in October. 
Officers had been elected and meetings 
carried on. Through the fall and winter 
months, feeding stations had been built 
and bird seed bought and distributed 
among the members of the club. As the 
season for migration approached, inter- 
est in how birds travel was aroused. At 
the same time, a need arose for a program 
to entertain our Honorary Members. 

As reports began to come in, showing 
the return of the robin, bluebird, red- 
winged blackbird, and other birds, dis- 
cussion centered around the details of 
travel; where birds had spent the winter, 
how they knew that the weather here 
was safe for their return. 

Research was necessary, so individuals 
chose certain birds, some of which were 
their favorites, and others which they 
had learned follow long or otherwise in- 
teresting routes. Pupils then investigated 
details. 

An attractive method of reporting was 
desired, so the class suggested that a pup- 
pet show be given. Committees were 
formed as follows: 


Making the Screen. Screen Managers. 
The Ocean Scene, Map. 
Making the Puppets. Invitations. 


Individuals made their own bird pup- 
pets and prepared their talks. 

The performance was given for the 
a Grade and for the Honorary Mem- 


Activities 
1. Making the Bird Puppets: 


Several children made their own pup- 
pets and others were fashioned by those 
pupils especially gifted in handwork and 
art. They first studied the colored pic- 
tures in our splendid bird books. Then 
began the sketching, cutting out, pasting 
on cardboard, painting and wiring. 


2. Making the Screen: 


This was a background for the puppets 
and also served to hide the manipulators. 
A piece of heavy brown wrapping paper 
the length of the reading table was se- 
lected. The committee outlined the hills, 
planned and colored the upper section 
for the sky with soft, blue chalk, and the 
lower part for the grass. All of the class 
had a drawing lesson on trees, the best 
drawings being chosen for the screen. 
These were pasted on in natural group- 
ings. Another committee attended to the 


By ANNA BROWN 


holding ‘of the screen during the per- 
formance of the show and its care in 
general. 


3. Drawing the Map of the Western 
Hemisphere on the blackboard and show- 
ing the travel routes of certain birds: 


To do this, we first studied the maps 
to get a clear idea of proportion. It was 
done by the eye and free-hand method, 
after several attempts had been made, 
and much interested study of each part 
had resulted. 

On this map were marked in colors the 
migration routes of the scarlet tanager, 
bobolink and Arctic tern. Scarlet was 
chosen to show the path taken by the 
former over the Gulf of Mexico, the 
most popular route for all migratory 
birds, the eastern part of the Yucatan 
Peninsula, a small section of the Carib- 
bean Sea, and nearly all of Central 
America. For Robert of Lincoln (Bobo- 
link), yellow seemed appropriate because 
of the lovely patch of the same color at 
the nape of the neck of the male. This 
line of migration, called the Bobolink 
Route, extended from Cape Breton Is- 
land down over the rice fields of the 
Carolinas, and a long flight across the 
Caribbean to the winter home on the 
pampas of Brazil. The Arctic tern’s 
travels were shown by a blue line, stretch- 
ing from the Arctic Circle to the Ant- 
arctic Circle, for the most part follow- 
ing the water. 


4. The Ocean Scene: 


Another committee saw that we had 
an ocean scene, because they had learned 
in their research that most birds when 
migrating fly over the water. Sand and 
small rocks served to outline the shore; 
light-blue tissue paper covered with glass 
looked like water, and pretty little is- 
lands appeared. These were made of 
heaps of sand, rocks and toy trees 
brought from home. 


5. Making the Speeches: 


Much research-reading was necessary 
in order to appear intelligent on the stage, 
so several busy reading periods were 
spent gleaning from various books. Then 
came the building of the story by each 
individual from his or her outline, fol- 
lowed by much oral practice in deliver- 
ing the speech and at the same time ma- 
nipulating the puppets. 


6. The Performance: 


The long-looked-for afternoon came. 
In the audience sat our two Honorary 
Members, the Elementary Supervisor, 
our Principal, and the Sixth Grade. In 
the front of the room, the stage managers 
had seen that all was in readiness. The 


,screen was held directly behind the ocean 


scene by two unseen helpers. The ma- 
nipulators took their respective places be- 
hind the screen. 

The chairman of the program com- 
mittee introduced the first puppet as a 
great Bird Man who would tell us why 
he was present that afternoon, and added 
that he would have his bird puppets per- 
form for us. He, in turn, represented 
by a puppet he had himself made, called 
upon Bobolink, Red-winged Blackbird, 
Yellow Warbler, Baltimore Oriole, 
Robin, Bluebird, Humming Bird, Scar- 
let Tanager, Arctic Tern, Bald Eagle, 
and the Veery, for their talks. While 
these were going on, the Bird Man from 
behind the scenes showed the migration 
routes with a pointer, tipped with a 
painting of a scarlet tanager. Original 
poems written in honor of our Honor- 
ary Members were recited at the begin- 
ning and near the end of the program. 


7. Other activities for the year were: 


a. Building a feeding station at 
home. 

b. Building bird boxes and having 
them in readiness for the return 
of birds. 

c. Placing nesting boxes in a pro- 
tected spot. 

d. Aiding birds in self-protection. 

e. Watching and reporting the re- 
turn of the birds. 

f. Keeping a list. 

g. Writing poems. 


Mr. Oriole 


The oriole around our school 

Is such a pretty sight, 

He sings with us in music 

His tones are always right. 

One day as I was reading 

Mr. Oriole sat on the window sill 
And everybody pointed, 

So he flew away with some yarn in 


He is making his nest 

In the old elm tree, 

So we gave him some yarn 
How he sang with glee! 
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THE PUPILS MADE THE PUPPETS AND A BACKGROUND 
Roosevelt School, Melrose, Mass. 


As he flies past the window 
You're sure to see his breast 
With such a brilliant orange 
For his summer vest. 


He knows our teacher 

Likes him best 

Of all the birds that come here 
Of all the birds that nest. 


Returning Birds 


Soon homing birds will come again 
Robin and thrush and oriole 

Soon homing birds will come again 
Chanting their songs in sun or rain. 


Returning geese against the west 

Flying on strong wings from the south 
Toward argent lake and hidden nest 
Thrust spears of beauty through the 


breast. 


With what sad notes from wooded hill 
White in the pathway of the moon, 
When all the sweet spring night is still, 
Plaintively calls a whippoorwill. 


Speech of the Bird Man 


a AM glad to be here today to tell 
the members of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior Audubon Club something about 
the travels of my friends, the birds. I 
have come here today to have perform 
for you some of the birds that fly the 
farthest to get to their homeland here in 
the North. Most all of them fly over 
many miles of land as well as sea. Do 
you know how they find their way? 
These wonderful travelers find their way 
by a sense of direction which is consid- 
ered so wonderful by man that it is 
called the sixth sense. Aviators have a 
compass and chart but the birds have 
nothing. One of the reasons the birds 
migrate is because of the change of tem- 
perature. Another reason is because of 
the lack of food here in the north. The 
birds I have here today will tell you 
something about themselves because you 
have been waiting for them so long. 


Speech of the 
Arctic Tern 


Win. here it 


is summer and 
I am certainly 
tired after my 
long trip from 
the South Pole! 
It is long already 
but only about 
half over. You 
see I stopped off 
to see you chil- 
dren. It is so 
goodto put 
my feet on land 
again. I rested a 
little on the wa- 
ter but that isn’t 
enough for eleven thousand miles, is it? 
They call me the champion migration 
flyer of the bird world. Man has named 
me the Arctic Tern because I nest within 
the Arctic Circle. I go just as far north as 
I can find land. Do you think you would 
like to go as far north as this? As I go 
along I get very little food, although 
when I land on the water at night I see 
many flies that I have to hunt for. I 
have to catch some in the air. On the 
first part of my trip I thought I would 
be lonesome, but as I got about where 
South America is I found many of my 
old friends. One reason I love the home- 
land is because of the Midnight Sun. It 
shines the whole time I am there, and 
then while I am spending the winter 
within the Antarctic Circle the sun 
never sets. By the time I get back to the 
Antarctic region my speedometer will 
say 22,000 miles. What do you think of 
that for a trip! I'm off for the Arctic. 
Farewell! 


Speech of the Scarlet Tanager 


M y! My! You children seem just as 
glad to see me as ever! I am glad to see 
you, too. I have spent my long winter 
in Western 
South America. 
Do you know 
where that is? 
On the way up 
here I had sev- 
eral adventures. 
Once when I 
landed to get 
my supper, my 
greatest enemy, 
the cat, almost 
caught me. A 
careless habit of 
mine is to feed 
on the ground 
and so I am al- 
ways in danger, 
but how will I 
get my earth 


worms if I 


don’t? In the tree top I eat Gypsy moths 
and leaf beetles and many other kinds of 
insects. Now don’t you think you should 
protect me? Then please teach your 
kitty to leave me alone. Goodbye! We 
shall meet again! 


Speech of the Robin 


Goov MORNING, children! My, but 
we robins are so glad to be back here 
again! I suppose you all missed me last 
winter. I stayed in South Carolina in 
the southern part of the United States. 
I started back here early in February. 
Would you like to hear some things that 
happened on my journey? Well, part of 
the time we did not have food enough. 
And once when I flew to land a cat 
almost got me. On the first part of my 
journey I ‘went about thirteen miles a 
day which was very slow for me, but 
when I got up farther I came a little 
faster for I did not want spring to get 
here before me. I have been traveling 
about a month. Now I am planning to 
stay here this winter and dine at your 
feeding stations. 


Speech of the Red-winged Blackbird 


Conk-eer-ee. Well, 
well! Jt feels pretty good to be back 
swinging on the good old cat-tails. 
There’s no place like home. Last winter, 
down there in Florida, it was so hot I 
could hardly stand it. When spring 
came I was glad to take my journey of 
a little over twelve hundred miles back 
here to the north. On my way I don’t 
eat much but once in a while I stop to 
pick up a Gypsy moth or a weevil. I 
don’t have many adventures but some- 
times I have a hard time getting away 
from a heavy storm. I arrived before my 
mate, to look the place over. My mate 
arrived two weeks ago, and just yester- 
day we started building our nest. Mrs. 
Redwing has been keeping me busy for 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Patty Smith Hill. 
A Great Edueator 


By BENJAMIN FINE 


Tim years ago, Dr. James E. 
Russell, then dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, heard that a new ed- 
ucational experiment had been launched 
in Louisville, Kentucky. There were ru- 
mors of radical changes taking place in 
the education of young children through 
a drastic reconstruction of the curricu- 
lum for children of kindergarten and pri- 
mary ages. The guiding spirit of this 
experiment was Patty Smith Hill, then 
head of the Louisville Kindergarten As- 
sociation. 

At this time, the curricula for kinder- 
garten and primary grades throughout 
the country were largely of the tradi- 
tional type; this was the situation even 
in so progressive an institution as the 
Horace Mann School. For this reason 
Dean Russell, ever alert to investigate 
progressive moves-in all fields of educa- 
tion, determined to introduce to the stu- 
dents of Teachers College the more radi- 
cal procedures which had been tried out 


with success under Miss Hill’s guidance 
in Louisville. 

The total enrollment of Teachers Col- 
lege at this time numbered only eight 
hundred and thirty-two. Few members 
of the present faculty were then on the 
staff. Professors Thorndike, Baker, Van 
Arsdale, and Cooley were among those 
who welcomed the young radical from 
the South when she came into their midst 
at the request of Dean Russell, who had 
secured leave of absence for Miss Hill to 
introduce to a New York educational 
audience the type of work being done 
under her supervision in her native city. 
. The first series of lectures given at 
Teachers College in January, 1905, were 
thrown open to the public and Dean 
Russell, in expressing his appreciation to 
the Louisville Board of Trustees for the 
leave of absence granted Miss Hill for 
this purpose, said: “No one lecturer up 
to this time has drawn such large audi- 
ences in a series of lectures as Patty 
Hill.” In reporting to his own Board of 


Trustees his reason for the selection of 
this candidate, Dean Russell said: “‘Miss 
Hill comes to us from the directorship of 
the kindergarten and primary work in 
Louisville, Kentucky, with a well-earned 
reputation as an able leader and suc- 
cessful teacher.” 

All of this took place three decades 
ago. Today Dr. Patty Smith Hill, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education and the re- 
cently retired head of the Department 
of Nursery School, Kindergarten, First- 
Grade Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has earned an in- 
ternational reputation as an educator and 
scholar that stands unsurpassed if not 
unequalled in her field. Her name has 
gone far and wide wherever young chil- 
dren are taught and teachers trained for 
early childhood education. Men and 
women have travelled from every quar- 
ter of the globe to study under her guid- 
ance at Teachers College: from Turkey, 
Bulgaria, China, Russia, Japan, India, 
Brazil, New Zealand, Porto Rico, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland— in fact, from nearly 
every country; and, returning to their 
native lands, they have introduced this 
newer type of early education. 


Last July, Professor Hill retired 
from active service at Teachers College 
with the emeritus title, an honor be- 
stowed upon few men and fewer women. 
But being relieved from class work did 
not mean a vacation for this ever-young 
teacher. She had other and more impor- 
tant tasks yet to perform. One of the 
most outstanding of these is the Hill- 
top Community Center on West 123rd 
Street, immediately back of Teachers Col- 
lege, where every spare moment of her 
time has been given. She could no more 
rest on her past achievements than a 
learned philosopher could close up his 
books. 

Here in a beautiful, large building 
loaned by the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary she took advantage of the Fed- 
eral Nursery School program providing 
nurses, doctors, dietitians, parent-work- 
ers and teachers drawn from the unem- 
ployed in these fields to inaugurate a 
community experiment with young chil- 
dren and their parents. At the end of 
the first year’s experiment, the work with 
the nursery school children and their 
parents then well established, she sought 
and won the interest and co-operation of 
some of the faculty of Teachers College, 
eager to find a laboratory for the train- 
ing of a new type of teacher, one pro- 
fessionally prepared to meet the chang- 
ing social world. Among those most in- 
terested, giving enthusiastic co-operation, 
was Dr. Agnes Snyder of Teachers Col- 
lege and New College. 
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Gaining the consent of Dean Russell 
and Dr. Thomas Alexander, Dr. Snyder 
was placed at the helm, and a new exper- 
iment with the older boys and girls, then 
causing untold disturbances in the neigh- 
boring slums, was begun. This work is 
now meeting with genuine interest from 
both faculty and student teachers. Dr. 
Snyder selected for her first experiment 
young students and teachers, those eager 
to try their hands at a community cur- 
riculum growing out of a study of the 
needs of boys and girls usually not met 
by their homes, their schools or their 
churches. 


@. November 8th, 1935, several 
hundred of Professor Hill’s colleagues, 
students and friends gathered at Teach- 
ers College to witness the unveiling of a 
portrait of Dr. Hill. They came to pay 
tribute to a woman they loved as a 
friend, adviser and counselor. Dr. James 
E. Russell, former dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, was the first speaker and, as the 
curtain, drawn from the portrait by the 
little daughter of Mrs. Gretchen Ostran- 
der Murray, a member of Dr. Hill’s staff, 
revealed the portrait, Dr. James E. Rus- 
sell said: “You see in this the mature 
woman and well-known educator at the 
height of her powers, who can look back 
upon a career that needs no eulogies from 
me. Her students the world around, her 
gracious presence and personal devotion, 
all testify to a life of successful accom- 
plishment rarely vouchsafed to any edu- 
cator of either sex. 


“But what I see in this portrait is a 
young woman, head thrown back, eyes 
flashing, shoulders squared, ready for bat- 


tle with forces that sought to overwhelm 
her.” 


Dean Russell then spoke of the early 
years at Teachers College, of the strug- 
gle between tradition and formal disci- 
pline, of the era of isms, among them 
Froebelianism, adding, “My policy was 
to let our students hear all sides of a con- 
troversy. But it was with some trepida- 
tion that I invited this young David from 
Kentucky to meet the Goliath of Froebel- 
ianism at Teachers College. 

“It was a battle royal, but every stone 
from the sling of the youngster found its 
mark, and the outcome was never in 
doubt. We didn’t put thumbs down on 
the loser, but we did place the crown on 
the head of Patty Hill and nobly, gra- 
ciously and happily has she worn it these 
past thirty years. 

“Mr. Dean,” he concluded, turning to 
William F. Russell, the present dean, “I 
entrust to your care this memento of a 
great conquest which has brought happi- 
ness and light into the lives of thousands 


of children and laid the foundation for 
a more self-reliant, self-controlled, and 
self-directive citizenship.” 

Professor Isabel Stewart, director of 
the Department of Nursing Education of 
Teachers College, then rose to pay trib- 
ute as a colleague and friend of many 
years standing. She said, “To all of her 
colleagues, but especially to the members 
of Miss Hill’s department, the children 
who flock through these halls and the 
parents who come and go, this portrait 
will be a constant reminder, not only of 
a much loved friend but of the work she 
lived for, the work she still pursues as a 
leisure-time activity with all the fresh, 
contagious enthusiasm of her youth. 

“It seems appropriate that she should 
come back after all these years of active 
service as kindergarten teacher, super- 
visor, director, college professor and or- 
ganizer of national movements, to the 
same kind of community work for un- 
derprivileged children which she started 
in her teens away back there in 1887, in 
a little mission kindergarten in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

“The Hilltop Community Center, 
where she now spends so much of her 
time as a volunteer worker, is a fine ex- 
ample of her warm, generous, outgoing 
nature, her social vision, her regard for 
human values and her adventurous, far- 
ranging spirit, always seeking for a new 
avenue of service and for new knowledge 
and experience. 

“She has been a great inspiration to 
us,” Professor Stewart continued, “but 
more than that, she has helped to bring 
us together, to make us conscious of our 
common interests, and to keep before us 
the distinctive contribution of women in 
education. Very often she has been our 
spokesman and interpreter in matters of 
vital concern to this institution.” 


I. ACCEPTING the portrait for the 
college, Dr. William F. Russell, present 
dean of the college, thanked Dr. Hill for 
helping him in his educationai battles and 
for standing beside him as a true friend. 

“My father has told how he brought 
up Miss Hill,” Dean Russell said. ““Miss 
Hill brought me up! My father has told 
how he assisted Miss Hill in her fight; 
she has helped me in mine. 

“In my nine years as dean, she has 
waged a campaign in the interests of lit- 
tle children. She has advocated liberal 
ideals in education. She has been a most 
important factor in the development of 
the Nursery School, parental education, 
and has been especially alert to the rela- 
tion of the housing problem to education. 
She has also been a powerful factor in 
protecting the interests of women, par- 


ticularly the women of Teachers College. 

“During these years she has been an 
inspiration to me. I accept this portrait, a 
gift’ to Teachers College, as an official 
act; but it is a source of great personal 
pleasure as well, for in the future as I 
walk down these halls, here on the walls 
will be Miss Hill's portrait. I shall al- 
ways try to be guided by the example of 
the person it represents.” 

Throughout the presentation, Dr. Hill 
stood as unself-conscious as though the 
words of commendation held no relation 
to herself. Though she has been honored 
many times before, this seemed to be the 
crowning point of her work for nearly 


half a century in the educational field. 


Eiucur years ago, Professor Hill’s 
friends, students, and colleagues pre- 
sented to her, and through her to the 
trustees of Teachers College, a fund now 
amounting to some $10,000. This fund 
is to be used for any cause dear to Miss 
Hill’s heart. Already the students and 
faculty are enjoying an attractive social 
room with furnishings selected by Miss 
Hill and named by the staff and students 
The Patty Smith Hill Social Room. 

From the very beginning of her profes- 
sional career in Louisville, Dr. Hill never 
neglected the parents of children in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. She 
has, against odds, worked consistently 
and continually to educate and instruct 
parents in enlightened child-care in the 
home. For this reason, in 1928 she was 
selected as the first candidate to receive 
a medal presented by the Parents Maga- 
zine and the United Parents Associations 
of Greater New York for “distinguished 
service to parental education.” 

When Columbia University celebrated 
the 175th anniversary of its founding, in 
1929, Dr. Hill was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Letters, one of 
two women of the university to be so 
honored on this occasion. In his deliv- 
ery of this honor, President Butler re- 
marked: “Year in and year out, Dr. Hill 
is answering the age-old question of Epic- 
tetus, “What constitutes a child?’ In the 
spirit of Froebel, she is finding new ways 
and means to make the child the father 
of the worthwhile man.” 

Professor Hill was president of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union in 1908 
and served as chairman of the progres- 
sive committee of the Committee of 
Nineteen; appointed to investigate and 
report on the theory and current prac- 
tice in kindergarten education. She was 
the organizer and first chairman of the 
National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion. She was also vice-president of the 
first Child Welfare Association organ- 
ized at Clarke University with G. Stan- 
ley Hall as president in 1908. 
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The Brown Wood Fairy. A Play 


By LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


The Players 


THE Brown Woop Farry: (A tall slen- 
der boy) 

THE Fairy’s DOUBLE: 
same size) 

THE TEACHER: (One of the older girls) 
As many children as desired for Pupil 

and Flower parts. 
The children are all called by their 


own names. 


(A boy of the 


Scene I 


(The stage represents a schoolroom ar- 
ranged for a May Day Party. Twisted 
festoons of tissue paper of rainbow colors 
are carried in loops from the center of 
the ceiling to different points of the room. 
In the middle of the stage is a long, low 
table with chairs set around it. In the 
center of the table stands a small May 
Pole wound with green paper, from the 
top of which ribbons of the rainbow col- 
ors stretch to each place where they are 
attached to small May baskets. These bas- 
kets are made of paper and decorated 
with paints or crayons. They may be made 
by the children themselves as seat work 
during school hours. Desks and benches 
may be set back against the walls. In the 
center of the backdrop is a window. This 
may be crayoned or painted, but the best 
effect to be obtained is from a pane of 
glass on which has been painted in the 
proper perspective, a brown path leading 
through trees into a wood. A light is 
placed behind the glass, thus giving the 
impression of daylight and an outdoor 
scene. Boys and girls enter and go im- 
mediately to the table.) 


GirL: Here are all the May baskets! 
Boy (pointing): There’s the one I 
made. 


SECOND Boy: And there’s mine. 
SMALL GirL: That's mine. 


(They go around the table pointing 
out the May baskets each one has made. ) 


TEACHER (enters, carrying a bunch of 
green boughs): Good morning. 


CHILDREN: Good morning, Miss John- 
son. 


Miss JOHNSON: You're all here, and 
the May baskets are all ready. Now we 
want the flowers. I’m going to let you 
go out and hunt for flowers yourselves. 
I don’t know what wild flowers you will 
find, though. It’s been a cold, wet 


spring; but I brought some leaves and 
ferns, and if there aren't many flowers 
we can make the baskets pretty with 
these for May Day. Put on your sweat- 
ers, children. 


(Boys and Girls clap their hands and 
give little jumps as the Teacher talks.) 
Boy: I hope we find a few wild 


flowers. 


GirL: There ought to be some out for 
May Day. 

SMALL Girt (anxiously): 
think there'll be any out? 


(Children run off the stage.) 


Miss JOHNSON (goes to window and 
looks out): I’m sure I don’t know what 
they'll find. The woods are so cold and 
brown yet. But we'll have some kind of 
a May party. (Goes over to the table 
and begins to straighten the baskets.) 


Do you 


— Curtain — 
(During the changing of the scenes, 
“Mendelssohn's Spring Song” is played 
softly behind the curtain.) 


Scene II 


(The stage represents a wood. This 
effect is obtained by a backdrop painted 
with trees just bursting into leaf, or 
by actual branches arranged in containers 
so that they stand like trees. Dark brown 
tissue paper is crumpled on the floor at 
the edge of the wood to represent dry 
leaves. One tree on the backdrop, or a 
separate one painted on brown paper, is 
made to look like a hollow tree. Behind 
the scenes a sound is repeated quite 
loudly and quickly. Wick-wick-wick- 

Brown Woop Fairy (who has been 
seated on the ground fast asleep, starts 
up and rubs his eyes. He is dressed in 
brown-paper muslin, which covers his 
feet, hands and head, leaving only a 
round opening in the head-piece for eyes, 
nose and mouth to show. Little pieces of 
rough gray material are sewed loosely on 
his brown suit to represent lichens. He 
wears a green peaked hat, and as he 
wakes up, he draws pan pipes from his 
pocket and blows a few notes): High- 
Hole! Is that you? Well, it’s time I 
woke up when you begin to call. (Peers 
up in the sky and pipes a few more notes. 
Boys and girls enter. Fairy steps softly 
to one side of the stage.) 


Girt (plaintively): The woods look 
just as they did in the winter time. 

Boy: I don’t believe there’s one flower 
out. 


SECOND GirL_: Oh, there must be! 
Let’s hunt. 


(Children all poke around among the 
leaves. ) 


SMALL (plaintively): Won't we 
have any May Party if we don’t find 
any? 

THIRD GiRL: It can’t be a real May 
Party without flowers. 


SMALL GIRL (puts fists to her eyes). 


Fairy (stepping softly up to her): 
What's the matter? 

SMALL GiRL (taking her hands down 
and looking up at him): We can’t find 
any flowers for the May baskets. 


(All children gather around the 
Fairy. ) 


THIRD Boy: Who are you? 
SECOND Boy: Where do you live? 
FourRTH GiRL: What is your name? 


Famy: My name is Brown Wood 
Fairy, and I live right over there in that 
hollow tree. 


SMALL GIRL (jumps up and down 
with delight): Then you can show us 
where the flowers are? 


Fay: Of course I can. I just woke 
up myself, but you must have heard 
High-Hole calling as you came along. If 
the flowers aren't up, they ought to be. 
(He puts his pipe to his mouth and blows 
on it. Then calls.) Flowers! May Flow- 
ers! Come here! Come here! 


— Curtain — 
(Spring music is played again.) 


Scene III 


(The schoolroom, with pink lighted 
candles on the May table among the bas- 
kets. Children rush in accompanied by 
Fairy dressed in everyday clothes. The 
children’s hands are full of real flowers. ) 


Miss JOHNSON: Well, you did have 
good luck in the woods! Now we'll fill 
the baskets right away. (Catches sight of 
strange boy.) Why, who is this? A new 
pupil? 
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SMALL Girt: Oh, no. He’s the Brown 
Wood Fairy. He found the flowers for 
us. 


Miss JOHNSON (looks at SMALL GIRL 
and gives a sigh, then shakes hands with 
Boy): I'm glad to see you at school. 
Can't you stay for the party? 


Fairyr. Thank you. I'd like to very 
much. 


Miss Jounson: What is your name, 
and where do you live? 


Famy: My name is Brown Wood 
Fairy, and.I live over in a hollow tree 
in those woods. 


Miss JOHNSON (shrugs her shoulder, 
turns to the table and picks up a basket): 
Well, here is an extra basket for yo: 
You can sit down there and fill it. 


Fairy (goes toward table. All the chil- 
dren beg him to sit by them.) 


Girt: Sit here. 
Boy: Sit here, Fairy. 


SMALL GirL: Oh, Brown Wood 
Fairy! Please come and sit by me. 


(Fairy seats himself by SMALL GRL, 
and all begin to fill baskets.) 


SMALL Girt: Will you sleep in that 
same hollow tree tonight, Fairy? 


Famy: Well, I don’t know. There 
are a lot of flowers and plants that are 
pretty lazy this year. I may have to be 
around all night, so as to wake them up 
and have them ready for tomorrow when 
it comes. 


SMALL GirL: How will you wake 
them up? 

Farry: Don't you remember? (takes 
pipes out of his pocket and plays a few 
notes. ) 

Miss JOHNSON (surprised): What 
was that sound? 

SMALL Gir_: Why that’s the Brown 
Wood Fairy’s pipes. 

Miss JOHNSON: Children, listen to 
me. I want you to finish your May bas- 
kets now, arid I don’t want to hear any 
more nonsense about fairies. 


SMALL Girt: But he is the Brown 
Wood Fairy, and we wouldn't have had 
any flowers if he hadn't found them for 
us. 


CHORUS OF VOICES FROM ALL THE 
CHILDREN : 

He is the Brown Wood Fairy. 

He is the Brown Wood Fairy. 


Miss JOHNSON (going over to Fay): 
I'm sorry but I'll have to ask you to go 
out in the hall while the children finish 
their May Baskets. Having a stranger 
here seems to upset them today. Do you 
mind going out for a few minutes? 


Farry: No indeed. (He disappears, 
and a few notes from his pipe are heard.) 


CHILDREN (in chorus): Oh, please 
don’t make him go. Please have him 
come back. It won't be a party without 
the Brown Wood Fairy who helped us 
find the flowers! 


Miss JOHNSON (looking very puz- 
zled): Well, if it’s what you want for 
the party. (Goes to door and calls.) 
Strange Boy, come back, won't you. We 
want you at the May Day party. 


(If it is difficult to find boys of the 
same size for the Brown Wood Fairy 
and his double, time may be extended 
here for one boy to change from his 
everyday clothes to the fairy costume 
again while he is out of the room; but 
the instant return of the strange boy 
dressed as the Brown Wood Fairy, will 
be the more effective for the audience. 
Brown Wood Fairy enters as he ap- 
peared to the children in the woods. He 
steps in very quietly, blowing softly on 
his pipes.) 

CHILDREN (shouting chorus): 
There! Don’t you see that he’s a real 
fairy! 

TEACHER (going up and shaking hands 
with Farry): Do you mean to say you 
are the same stranger who was here a 
minute ago? 


Brown Woop Fairy: Yes, the same 
one, only you didn’t recognize me. 


TEACHER: I do now and I'm delighted 
to think you're here. Will you lead the 
games for our May party? 


Brown Woop Fairy: Yes, I'll be glad 
to. (Goes over and whispers to SMALL 
GiRL, who nods delightedly. Other chil- 
dren gather around Fairy for a minute. 
Then Fairy turns to TEACHER.) The 
first number will be a little play called 
“Finding the May Flowers.” 


TEACHER: That will be very nice. 
(Seats herself at the side of the room.) 


Fairy (pipes a few notes as he did in 


the woods, then calls): Anemone! Anem- 
one! 


(Anemone, a very slender little girl 
dressed all in white enters. Teachers will 
have many ideas for flower costumes, 
but it is suggested that for the ones in 
this play only the colors of the sprin 
flowers be reproduced in cheeseclo 
gowns for the girls and tunics for the 
boys with green ribbons or cords tied 
around the waist for sash or girdle. An- 
emone dances up to the doadeon. } 


Boys AND Girts: There is Anemone, 
dancing so glad and free. 


ANEMONE: Yes, and I'll tell you a 
secret I know. 


CHILDREN: What is the secret, An- 
emone, tell us? 


ANEMONE: Yes, it is a secret I learned 
from the snow. 


CHILDREN: What is the secret? An- 
emone, tell us! 
ANEMONE: 
This is the secret I learned from the 
Snow: 


These are the words that he called 
to me mournfully, 
“Come, little flower! Come now, 
ere I go.” 
CHILDREN: And you went to the 
Snow, little Anemone? 


ANEMONE: Yes, I went close to him, 
and he said to me: 
“Take all my white before I de- 


This is his whiteness I hold in my | 
heart. 

(SMALL GiRL takes ANEMONE by the 
hand. Other children gather around 
her.) 

Fairy (stepping up beside her): I 
knew you'd be here for the children’s 
baskets, Anemone. Have you seen Blood- 
root anywhere around? 

ANEMONE (pointing back-stage to 
woods): Yes. I saw him just now. He’s 
right there between the’ trees. 


Brown Woop Fairy (Blows on his 
pipes): Bloodroot! 

(Boy dressed in white with a green 
cape and an orange girdle enters.) 

Biooproot: Yes, Fairy, I'm here. I’ve 
been up a long time. 

Fay: The children didn’t see you. 


BLooprooT: It’s been so cold that I 
kept my cape wrapped around me. | 
guess that's why they didn’t see me. 

Girt: Oh, we'll have a lot of flowers 
for the May baskets. Anemone and 
Bloodroot. Who else is there, Fairy? 

Fay: Ill show you. (Pipes, then 
calls): Hepaticas! 

(A Boy and two Girls enter. They 
are dressed in lavender and pink, with 
brown ribbons for girdle and sashes.) 

Boys AND GIRLS (rush over and take 
them by the hands): Oh, we're so glad 
we found you, Hepaticas! 

Fay (pipes and calls): Violets! 
Spring Beauties! Hurry up! The chil- 
dren want you. 

(As many children as desired come in 
dressed in violet and pink cheesecloth 
costumes, with green sashes and girdles. ) 

First Boy: There'll be enough to fill 
all the baskets. 

First Girt; And now we'd better go 
back. Miss Johnson will be watching for 
us. 

(Children and Flowers all start to- 
ward the opening at left of the stage.) 

Famy: Wait a minute. (They all 
pause, and he puts his hand to the side 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Editor’s Page 


An amazing fact, as we slowly 
work ourselves out of the emergency in 
education, is the comparatively high level 
of child health. There has not been as 
much illness, as high a death rate, among 
children as was to be expected. True, 
this is in a large measure due to the ef- 
forts of teachers and governmental agen- 
cies who have fed and clothed pupils, but 
we should congratulate ourselves this 
month in having kept so large a part of 
the child population reasonably well dur- 
ing a long period of unemployment and 
starvation. 

The schools, especially, are doing a 
magnificent job in forming good health 
habits in children. Diet, exercise, sun- 
shine, suitable clothing, and happiness 
are the new words in building a healthy 
personality, and the classroom teacher, 
often working without the help of a 
school doctor or nurse, is making these 
influences a part of her daily program, 
taking advantage of every opportunity 
to form habits during the early years that 
will carry over into the child’s twenty- 
four-hour day. 

These health habits are easily estab- 
lished in the early years of the child’s 
life and, thus formed, are apt to become 
permanent. We no longer use physiol- 
ogy texts or charts that warn against dis- 
ease; that kind of teaching was worse 
than none. Color and light, fresh air and 
absence of worry in the classroom are the 
beginnings of child health. Planning and 
tending the school garden, making out 
lunch menus, enjoying many excursions, 
the freedom and physical exercise of the 
activity program build health without 
any special emphasis. The modern school 
turns out healthy boys and girls. 


Tix ARTICLES we are publishing 
in this issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
illustrate what the schools, from the rural 
one at the crossroads to the privileged 
city school, are doing to teach health. 
There is not one subject of the curric- 
ulum that may not have its special im- 
plication in the building of child health. 
But let us enumerate a few of these. 

Dr. Floyd in Educating the Whole 
Child describes the place of modern 
equipment and manipulative materials in 
creating healthy school life. Movable 
furniture, tools, excursions with their 
recapitulation in classroom activities, a 
special room or corner for constructive 
projects, all give opportunity for the 
kind of organic education the young 
child of developing senses and muscular 


immaturity needs. Not all rural schools 
can emulate the example of the Bethany 
Community School, but one such in a 
state or county, serving as a model, would 
do much in raising community health 
standards. 

Superintendent Hawley tells us of the 
close relation of what the school child 
eats to his mental development. Diet is 
tremendously important in maintaining 
health. Children need to be taught what 
to eat and how to select a menu. News- 
papers and magazines are informing us 
daily about good food combinations, the 
discoveries of science in food values, and 
where and how to buy economically and 
for nutrition. The home sections of 
newspapers and periodicals and the mar- 
ket reports, together with trips to neigh- 
borhood markets, may well be the back- 
ground of geography teaching this 
month. Where do our foods come from? 
How are they raised, transported and 
marketed? What effect does climate have 
on the food supply? What foods are in 
season in the. child’s town and why? 
These are topics that open endless and 
interesting adventures in geography and 
social science, in addition to their im- 
portant implications in teaching diet for 
health. 


|| Breer teaching is closely related 
to art. This is developed in our art- 
teaching pages this month. The colors 
and shapes of health-giving fruits and 
vegetables, artistic combinations of these, 
and observation of beautiful food ar- 
rangement in markets or on the home 
table may furnish inspiration for design 
and poster work in crayon and paints. 
The cafeteria may be made a little more 
artistic for May lunches by means of 
table decorations, bright linens block- 
printed or stencilled, and flowers. Health 
posters may brighten the classroom. 
We might continue finding health back- 
ground for all the activities of the school 
day. The May Day celebration outdoors, 
community excursions to the florist’s, the 
local truck garden, park or waterfront 
where food supplies are unloaded, all 
combine teaching with physical exercise. 
But our article, “Health in the Daily 
School Program,” from the excellent re- 
vision of the Kansas City curriculum 
tells the whole story. Child health, as 
we try to develop it in the public schools, 
becomes at last a matter of habit, in- 
fluencing not only the conduct of pupils 
but having wider implications in parent 
teaching and community health con- 


sciousness. 


Ax ARTICLE for which we tried to 
find space in this issue, closely related to 
child health, will continue that theme 
over into the June issue: “Nursery 
School-Kindergarten Education in Men- 
tal Health,” by Grace Langdon, Special- 
ist, Emergency Nursery Schools, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Close to the many new-type 
nursery schools that are being operated 
throughout the United States as emer- 
gency-relief measures, Dr. Langdon de- 
scribes their social value and their edu- 
cational relation to the home. 

Units of teaching that we shall pub- 
lish in June will carry timely interest 
and carry over into the long vacation. 
“Seeds. A Second-Grade Unit,” from 
the excellent work in science of the 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Public Schools, 
covers field trips, classroom experiments, 
relates the subject of germination to food 
and clothing, and outlines methods of 
keeping records. “A Study of Boats,” by 
Ruth Niebrugge, a kindergarten-trained 
primary teacher of the Greater New 
York schools, is an especially thorough 
treatment of the subject in terms of har- 
bor and city life. It carries close integra- 
tion with the regular subject matter of 
the curriculum. Nearly all kindergartens 
and primary-grade rooms now have a 
playhouse corner, but the relation of that 
activity to learning situations is not al- 
ways formulated. “First-Grade Living in 
the Playhouse” by Rita Sutliff of the 
Whittier School, Melrose, Massachusetts, 
tells how her class built their playhouse 
and how each day’s activities in reading, 
arithmetic and writing were correlated 
with the playhouse. 


A SeconD-GraDE Arithmetic Proj- 
ect by Verdie MacMillan tells a class- 
room story of budgeting and thrift as 
well as number drill. “Drama in the 
Kindergarten” tells how the Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, public kindergartens are de- 
veloping language through play and lay- 
ing a foundation for reading readiness. 

Entertainment material, work sheets 
printed for multiple hektograph repro- 
duction, June art-teaching projects, re- 
views of books that hold summer inter- 
est, and stories by Emma Brock, Dorothy 
Reynolds and Ethel Weddle will com- 
plete the June issue, together with im- 
portant announcements of September 
plans. 
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What Is a Unit of Teaching? 


STATE OF FLORIDA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Dacre children in rich mean- 
ingful experiences is referred to as organ- 
izing instruction in units.) A thorough 
understanding of the meaning of this 
term is necessary before teachers can use 
the materials effectively. Especially is this 
necessary since units have been defined 
in many different ways. 

A unit based upon experience has cer- 
tain distinctive characteristics. Any learn- 
ing situation, regardless of what it may 
be called, that has these characteristics 
possesses the qualities essential to good 
The first characteristic is a 

‘On the part of the 
is compatible with the aims 
of education. 

Children almost always have a definite 
purpose for doing the things they do in 
school. Their purposes range from fear 
of punishment to a desire to achieve for 
the sake of the accomplishment. Between 
these extremes are desire for high marks, 
teacher’s approval, parents’ approval, 
evasion of unpleasant results as staying 
after school. The purpose possessed by a 
pupi! materially conditions his learning. 
If, for example, he endeavors to spell 
correctly to avoid staying after school, as 
soon as he is no longer in school his pur- 
pose for correct spelling is gone and he 
very probably will make little effort to 
spell correctly after leaving school. The 
first purpose would not be compatible 
with the aims of education, while the sec- 
ond would be. Other illustrations might 
be given to emphasize the point. How- 
ever, the conclusion would be the same 
in each case, the purpose of the learner 
materially conditions learning} A good 
unit is assured desirable learning results 
by having as its first characteristic a dom- 
inating educational purpose on the part 
of the children. 

The. d characteristic of a unit is 
that engage in a series of activ- 
ities which they and the teacher believe 
will help them realize their purpose. This 
involves what is generally referred to as 
the development of the unit, If the chil- 
dren have a real dominating purpose 
they will be anxious to do something, 
that is, engage in activities to realize 
their purpose. 


‘Tix term, activity, is used to mean 
whatever is done to carry out the pur- 
pose. Activity may be mental as well as 
physical. Physical activities often serve 
to clarify meanings and mental activity. 


Building a house is a physical -activity 
that serves to clarify the mental activity. 
Both types of activity are probably ac- 
companied by an emotional reaction. 
Activities may be classified in various 
ways. The following may be suggestive: 
reading books to get the answers to ques- 
tions, making excursions to secure infor- 
mation, having interviews and discus- 
sions, constructing things, giving pro- 
grams, making reports, writing stories. 
When the children and the teacher se- 


Note: For three years the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Florida, W. S. Cawthorn, State 
Superintendent, has been conduct- 
ing a curriculum-revision program 
for the elementary schools. The 
work of production has been un- 
der the direction of committees of 
teachers and supervisors, headed by 
Mr. M. R. Hinson of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Emphasis in the completed revi- 
sion is laid upon what we describe 
as unit teaching, with a careful 
analysis of the educational theory 
back of such a method. This anal- 
ysis of unit development of subject 
matter from the Florida revision 
has wide interest and value. 


lect a series of activities, whatever they 
may be, which they believe will help 
realize the dominating purpose and actu- 
ally engage in these activities, the second 
important characteristic of a unit be- 
comes clear. 

A series of activities does not, in itself, 
make an experience even though it orig- 
inates in a purpose on the part of the 
learner. ( constitute an experience, 
activities ‘must have a meaning which 
relates to the purpose for which they 
were undertaken and to other experi- 
ences. Only then is there a completeness 
or unity of experience on the part of the 


Viearner.)) This leads to consideration of 


e third and last general characteristic 
f a unit, which is evaluation by the chil- 
dren, with the assistance of the teacher, 
of the contribution of their various activ- 
ities to the realization of their purpose. 
It is from this procedure that learning 
results.) When children come to realize 
their purpose, they will be inclined to 


» employ these methods and skills again in 


similar situations. Conversely, when cer- 
tain of them prove of little value they 
will not employ them again. This process 
of evaluation proceeds throughout the 
development of the unit as children en- 
gage in activity after activity. Usually, 
however, there is one culminating activ- 
ity which closes the unit. This may well 
include or be followed by a general eval- 
uation by ‘the children of all of their 
activities in the unit. ) 

Thus, a unit has three outstanding 
characteristics: 

1. The children have a dominating 
purpose compatible with the aims of 
education. 

2. The children engage ina series of 
activities planned by them and the 
teacher to realize their purpose. 

3. The children, with the aid of the 
teacher, evaluate the extent to which 
their various activities have contributed 
to the realization of their purpose. 

Planning instruction around units is 
somewhat difficult for teachers who have 
not taught in this manner. Hence, since 
we have in mind the characteristics of a 
good unit, we now turn to suggestions 
as to how to plan and develop a unit. 


Approach 


( The first step in developing a unit is 
often referred to as the approach} The 


“function of the approach is to get pupils 


to formulate a dominating purpose out 
of which the unit may be developed. 


\ Purposes result from oie) haa is, if 


children or adults become interested in 
something they soon formulate a purpose 
that leads to activity. /Hence, in devel- 
oping an approach to 4 unit a teacher is 
first concerned with discovering interests 
which the children in her class already 
have, or with developing new ones. | 


Tnx are several ways of finding 
what interests the children already have. 
As a rule, this should be done indirectly. 
Some methods which have been used suc- 
cessfully by teachers are given here. 

1. Ask the members of the class to an- 
swer questions somewhat similar to these: 
Why do you want to come to school? 
What do you want to learn this year? 
Have you seen something lately about 
which you have wondered but about 
which you could not find the answer? 
What do you like to do at school, at 
home? The children in the first grade 
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may whisper their answers to the teacher. 
The older children may write the an- 
swers. Have no names signed to the pa- 
pers. This is done to make them feel 
more free to say what they really feel. 

2. Watch the children while they are 
playing or working during their free 
time. The books which the children use 
voluntarily, the objects which they make, 
the playthings which they choose, the 
groups which they join, and the free dis- 
cussions — all give to the teachér an ex- 
cellent idea of the things about which 
the children are concerned. 

3. Talk casually to individuals and to 
small groups, letting them take the lead 
in the conversation. Occasionally when 
questions are asked, the teacher may 
make menta] notes without comment. As 
soon as possible these notes should be 
recorded for future reference. 

4. Give the children an opportunity to 
tell the others about good times they 
have enjoyed, about the interesting things 
they are doing or have done, and about 


the things they would like to do. 


5. Ask the childrento collect pictur 
which appeal to them or which they 
think would appeal to some member of 
the group. These pictures may be brought 
to school and classified by the teacher 
for her own guidance. Other objects of 
interest may be used in a similar manner. 

6. Distribute to small groups of chil- 
dren catalogs from large mail-order 
houses and give the pupils directions for 
using the index. The teacher may watch 
to see what the children look for and she 
may use this knowledge later. 

7. Talk to the parents to find out how 
the child spends his free time at home 
— the interests which his parents know 
about. 


= are several methods of de- 
veloping interests common to groups of 
children. Some of these methods are 
given here. 


1. Provide more fruitful and varied 
first-hand experiences for the members of 
the groups by: 

a. Bringing interesting -materials into 
the schoolroom, as for example: . 

(1) Toys with which children may 
build and make things. 

(2) Musical instruments with which 
children may experiment. 

(3) Pets, as, chickens, rabbits, cana- 
ries, white rats, and other animals. 


(4) Plants, as, growing tomato slips, 
pepper plants, rubber plants, palms, or 
other plants. 

(5) Vivarium with turtles or frogs. 

(6) Aquarium with gold fish, min- 
nows or tadpoles. 

b. Performing experiments showing 
need of plants for light, air, and water. 


c. Making excursions to see phases of 
the environment related to some need of 
the children; as, for example, a dairy, a 
greenhouse, a poultry farm, a post office. 

2. Providing rich and varied experi- 
ences which may be gained from second- 
hand sources; pictures, hearing others re- 
port their experiences, examining mate- 
rials which illustrate other phases of life. 

s a particular interest is stimulated 
by the teacher, she will find her pupils 
gradually begin to formulate a large pur- 
pose. This purpose should be made the 
basis for a careful plan developed by the 
pupils with the guidance of the teacher. 
This plan should embody a list of things 
the children want to do, how they pro- 
pose to do these things, materials they 
need, and a division of responsibility. 
Having agreed upon such a plan, the 
unit enters the second stage, that of 
development. 

Besides being ready to guide children 
in selecting activities, the teacher must 
be thoroughly at home with the subject- 
matter. This leads to the second step 
which is to list materials and subject-mat- 
ter that could be employed by the chil- 
dren in the activities listed. It is usually 
well to review and assemble in outline 
form the subject-matter that most prob- 
ably will be needed. Points that may of- 
fer difficulties or that may require special 
emphasis should be noted. The teacher 
should not confine herself to this outline, 
however, but should have such command 
of subject-matter that she can readjust 
herself, take a different line of thought, 
and even change her objectives if the 
interests of the children take another 
angle. At the same time, such material 
as books, visual aids, art-and-crafts mate- 
rials should be made convenient. The 
teacher should visualize the development 
of the unit and be prepared to guide it 
to a satisfactory termination. 


Tix activities that may be em- 
ployed in developing a unit may be 
roughly classified as, group discussion, in- 
dividual study, construction, and excur- 
sions and interviews. 


Discussion Activities 
When all members of the group freely 


ask questions and express their opinions 
the activity is classified as discussion. In 
this type of activity the children make 
plans, select facts most pertinent to the 
solution of the problem under considera- 
tion, evaluate and organize the materials 
and data presented, determine meanings, 
judge the validity of statements, and ar- 
rive at conclusions. 

Such activities may. follow the collec- 
tion of materials and data bearing on the 
solution of the problem, may be used for 
planning the solution, may precede or 
follow an excursion, and may be used 


to evaluate work already accomplished. 
They should come at any time during the 
class period when needed and should be 
allotted as much time as necessary. 


Study Activities 


Study, in contrast to discussion, is an 
individual thinking and learning activity. 
The time employed in this type of activ- 
ity is the research or finding-out period 
during which children search for infor- 
mation to answer questions that have 
come up. During such periods the teacher 
has an opporunity to work with individ- 
uals and smal] groups. She can explain 
what information is necessary to answer 
the questions raised, how to select facts 
that are pertinent to the problem to be 
solved, how to use reference books and 
the library, and how to organize for class 
reports the materials found. The skills 
required for study which the children do 
not employ successfully should be noted 
and should receive special attention in 
the drill period later in the day. The 
success of the study activities can be 
judged by whether or not children grow 
increasingly independent in their study. 


Creative Activities 
Some activities that may be employed 
in a creative way are building, drawing, 
painting, modeling, writing, doing hand- 
work, dramatizing, experimenting, sing- 
ing, and playing musical instruments. 
Such activities are especially valuable. 


_They give concrete, enriched experiences 


which make them interesting, purposeful, 
meaningful, and educational to the child. 
They provide an opportunity for self- 
expression which has long been lacking 
in schools. They may be judged only in 
terms of the satisfaction which the child 
derives from engaging in them. Adult 
standards should not be imposed. As each 
child evidences a desire for improvement 
he should be assisted to develop better 
technics that he may employ. 


Excursion and Interview 
Activities 

Excursion and interview activities may 
be employed to secure data for the solu- 
tion of problems which the class has 
raised. They should be planned with 
very definite purposes in mind. Such 
planning should be done by the pupils 
with the guidance of the teacher. Ques- 
tions to which answers are desired should 
be listed and the method of recording 
answers agreed upon. At times it might 
be desirable to apportion the questions 
among the members of the class. 

A follow-up discussion of the excur- 
sion is very necessary and should have © 
careful attention. A check should be 
made to see what questions have been 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Art In Childhood 


From Child-Health Motifs 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


Tix study of art for May may be 
based upon the idea of health. Art has 
been defined as a beautiful interpretation 
of the everyday things of life. Thus ana- 
lyzed, art is beauty, and health is beauty 
too. 

The classroom teacher has become an 
important factor in the drive for public 
health, helping children to realize that 
proper food, fresh air and sunshine, and 
the right type of exercises are the build- 
ing materials of health and beauty, and 
hence of happiness. 

Following out this line of thought, our 
first page of art is the health map of a 
community. This is intended as a sug- 
gestion for adaptation to fit local condi- 
tions. In every community there are cer- 
tain activities that influence the health 
of its members, and the children might 
work out a map embodying the health 
factors of their own particular neigh- 
borhood. 

This one centers about a Community 
House, where the Public Health Nurse, 
shown with the boy and girl, has her 
office. There is a vegetable garden, where 
the children learn to plant health-giving 
vegetables and to take care of them from 
seed to maturity. There is a community 
swimming pool; nearby a safe shallow 
pond where even the younger children 
can row in summer and skate in winter, 
and there is a ski run and toboggan slide 
for the older ones. Then there is an ath- 
letic field for all sorts of sports. This too 
is intended for the older children, but 
opposite there is a playground where the 
little ones will find exercise and health 
on swings, slides, teeters, jungle gyms 
and sand boxes, and there might even be 
a wading pool. 

The police and fire department are 
included on the map because they are 
forces for safety and general public wel- 
fare. The store opposite shows where 
clean and wholesome food and pure milk, 
so essential to health, may be obtained. 
Study your own community and map its 
health assets. Perhaps there is a mineral 
spring, or a wide beach, perhaps a fine 
public park where the people can enjoy 
fresh air and sunshine. 


Ix the interests of health promo- 
tion the children might make health post- 
ers, stressing the basic principles that 
insure health, fresh air, sunshine, pure 


water, exercise, plenty of milk fresh veg- 
etables and fruit. Four such posters are 
given here, and may be painted in poster 
colors, or even more effectively designed 
in cut-paper. The children should orig- 
inate simple health slogans to letter above 
or below the pictures on these posters. 
The first one, intended to stress the value 
of sunshine and pure water, shows an 
orange sun, its rays spreading out across 
a bright blue sky, with white curls of 
foam showing on a deep blue sea. 


The second poster combines three cit- 
rus fruits, golden treasures of health. On 
a rich deep-purple background is shown 
a grapefruit, two oranges and two lem- 
ons. The panel behind them shows bright 
green leaves against a brilliant blue back- 
ground, The third poster shows an inter- 
esting grouping of fresh vegetables upon 
a background of soft grayish purple. The 
celery stalks are white, the leaves and 
centers of the stalks a soft tan. The 
tomatoes are a brilliant red with deep 
green stems; the carrots are orange with 
green stems, and the peas are bright 
green. If this poster is developed in cut- 
paper it will give the children a splendid 
lesson in composition, since they can 
move the elements of their picture about 
and try a number of different arrange- 


ment until they find the one they like 
best. 

The fourth poster illustrates “a good 
start for the day,” a simple wholesome 
breakfast. The bowl, plate and egg cup 
are cut from flowered wall paper, with 
deep blue bands edging them. The glass 
of milk and milk bottle are cut from 
white paper, with a narrow rim of white 
along the edges. The small glass is cut 
from white paper also and the orange, 
cut a little smaller, is pasted upon it, a 
narrow rim of white showing along the 
edge of the glass here too. The egg is 
tan, the tablecloth is white and the back- 
ground is a soft deep grayed blue. 


Tuzse paper cut-outs, even the 
most delicate, are not at all hard to cut 
or to mount if certain rules are observed. 
In the case of the glasses and the milk 
bottle, they should be cut from a firm, 
strong, not too thin paper, which will not 
soak up paste too readily, and hence be 
in danger of tearing at a crucial moment 
in mounting. When you have decided 
where to paste the bottle, indicate it 
lightly with pencil on the background 
paper. Then paste smoothly on that sur- 


(Continued on page 52) 


Hektograph Work Sheets Suggestions 


Pages 25, 26 and 35 and 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduction 
on any gelatine duplicator. Each will make 50 to 100 perfect copies. We would 
impress upon our readers the fact that it is not necessary to remove the work- 
sheet pages for hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers 
together, and the hektograph design page flat open. Place the design print on 
your hektograph gelatine and apply the pressure through the folded magazine 
pages. This will give you a perfect impression on the gelatine and your mag- 

_ azine will be intact. Allow the sheet which has just been transferred to dry 
thoroughly before transferring the design on the back of the same sheet. This 
will prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and subject-matter, variety of our hektograph work sheets 
make them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with number work. They offer 
suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper 
suitable for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting 
integration of art teaching with reading and arithmetic. And the timely inter- 
ests of each month’s hektograph pages as we tie them up with seasonal subjects 
suggests that they be used as booklets, bound in decorative covers. 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON (HEKTOGRAPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


“The little black pony comes clippety-clip, 
A clippety-clippety-clee- 
His four little hoofs—they gallop a tune 
A clippety-clippet from morning till noon, 


the matin the moon 
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quexTocraPH) OUR VISIT TO THE FARM 


We went to a farm. 

We rode in the school bus. 
There were horses on the farm. 
Baby horses are called colts. 
We saw a little brown colt. 

It had a white spot on its head. 
The farmer had a pony, too. 


We had fun riding it. 
SEAT WORK 
FILL IN THE BLANKS WRITE YES OR NO AFTER THESE 
QUESTIONS. 
A school ____ took us to the farm. Did-we ride horses to the farm? —— 
We saw on the farm. Is a baby horse a cub? —__ 
A baby horse is a ; Did the children ride a,pony? —— 
We rode the , Did we see a brown colt? —_ 


Draw some animal which you saw on the farm. 
Color it. Draw a child looking at it. 
Then fill in these blanks, 


See this pretty _____.. His Egle’ is aeons He lives on the 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT IN PAPER CONSTRUCTION 
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PLAY-FAIR LITTLE CITIZENS (HEKTOGRAPH) 


By Eleanor T. Pratt 


Before we go out to play, Each day we have turns to slide 
Here’s a verse that we all say: Down the slippery slide we ride. 
“When you’re playing games, take care. Some days we play in a ring, 
Watch your turn and all play fair.” Then we have a turn to swing. 


If we want to have a race, 

Every one must stand in place — 
Balls and jump ropes we will share; 
Games are fun when all play fair. 


Make a lollipop for each child who is playing-fair. 
__ Count number of children who are not playing fair. 
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NUMBER PROBLEM for SECOND GRADE (nextocrrx) By Eleanor T. Pratt 


The children came on the bus to the park. 

The bus fare is a nickel each way. 

How much does each child need for bus fare? 
Jack had 3 nickels and Betty had a quarter. 

Dick had 5 pennies, 3 nickels and a dime. 

All the children spent a nickel for ice-cream cones. 
Dick and Jack spent a nickel for soda, too. 

How much money has Jack now? 

How much money has Dick now? 

Betty spent a dime for candy. 

Dick spent a dime for peanuts and 2 cents for gum. 
How much money has Dick left? 

How much money has Betty left? 

Who had to walk home? 
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Living Picture Study 


“SPRING DANCE”—Painted by Franz von Stuck 


SS Dance” or “Dance of the 
Winds,” its more descriptive title, is a 
painting by a famous artist, Franz von 
Stuck, who liked to paint mythological 
and purely imaginative pictures. With a 
freedom and swing and a boldness of 
line and modeling, suitable to his heroic 
subjects, Stuck painted pictures of the 
sea, from which mermaids of surpassing 
beauty rise from the foaming crest ef 
tumbling waves. He painted luscious 
green fields, spotted with bright blossoms, 
the playground of sportive fauns and 
satyrs, dancing to the music of the pipes. 
On his canvases those sinister creatures 
of mythology, the centaurs, half man and 
half horse, live in the dark places of the 
forests. Biblical subjects, too, gave him 
many dramatic themes. As illustrator, 
etcher, sculptor and painter, Franz von 
Stuck expressed his direct, dynamic per- 
sonality with a strength of line and color 
which brought him fame during his life 
time and left his mark on the modern 
school of painting in Germany. “Spring 
Dance,” in its Corot-like delicacy, pre- 
sents an interesting contrast to the many 
boldly conceived and startlingly inter- 
preted canvases which we think of as 
Stuck’s characteristic work. 


| is a lyrical fantasy, full of 
lightness and motion and music. It is the 
spirit of spring so often the inspiration 
of poets, composers and artists. To Franz 
von Stuck, spring is a dancing thing. 
Clouds, trees and maidens unite in gay 
rhythm. The soft, fresh breeze from the 
hills marks the tempo of the dance, bil- 
lowing the great white clouds across the 
sky, twirling the new leaves, like a pale 
green chorus, on their tender stems, and 
whipping bright color into the cheeks of 
the dancing girls. 

Every successful painting has what we 
call atmosphere or feeling or mood. This 
is a painting of spiritual mood. Through 
the slender dancers: who seem more of 
the sky than of the earth, through the 
delicate tree shapes, the feeling of wind, 
the golden flowers like tiny gems set 
in green, the hilltop and the distant 
view, we are lifted up and carried away 
from our familiar earth. Through shape 
and line and color an idea is embodied. 

Many paintings are of real-life. Ac- 
tual people have posed for the artist. 
They may be portrayed against a charac- 
teristic interior in their homes; or the 
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artist may prefer to give them a back- 
ground of outdoor interest; sometimes 
the people in a painting are accessory to 
the scene; they appear in a picture as 
secondary to the main interest of the 
landscape. We feel sure that Stuck has 
imagined these dancing girls. He has 
clothed them in flowing draperies to 
carry out his basic theme of spring mo- 


Other Spring Pictures 
Prints may be obtained through 
the Art Education Press, 
New York City 

THE Popars, by Monet 


THE AVENUE OF TREES, by 
Hobbema 


TARPON SPRINGS, by Inness 


SPRING ON THE DELAWARE, by 
Yates 


THE Rep Roors, by Pissaro 
PaRis BOULEVARDS, by Renoir 


FLOWER GIRL IN HOLLAND, by 
Hitchcock 


VEGETABLE STALL, BESANCON, 
FRANCE, by Richmond 


D1naNn, BRITTANY, by Richmond 


tion. Each figure contributes in line and 
color to the harmony of his idea. They 
are symbolic of health and gaiety and the 
feeling of freedom and joy we feel at the 
beginning of each new year ef growing. 


—— of spiritual feeling, such 
as “Spring Dance,” and the landscapes of 
Corot, the French, Barbizon artist who 
combined fantasy with truth in his many 
poetic canvases and etchings, give us an 
emotional reaction. We like to enjoy 
them without analysis, but at the same 
time we know that this effect was not 
achieved through chance. Such harmoni- 
ous composition has underlying princi- 
ples which Stuck has followed in the de- 
sign of “Spring Dance.” Interest in the 
dancing ring is centered by the two trees, 
the crest of the hill, the blue sky-shape 
which literally repeats the shape of the 


girl’s figure at the extreme right of the 
group. The canvas is unequally divided 
with no competing interest in the back- 
ground. The airy maidens have a well- 
planned tendency to float away to the 
clouds.. To hold the dancing ring on the 
hilltop the artist has used two spaces of 
definite strength of color and line; the 
scarlet cloak in the foreground and the 
patch of dark green trees beyond. With 
the exception of these two units the 
painting is done in delicate pastels, the 
palette of spring. 


von STUCK was the son of 
a well-to-do miller near Munich in Ger- 
many. His mother was a farmer's daugh- 
ter. The story of Franz’s struggle against 
his father’s desire and determination to 
see in his son the repetition of his own 
industrial career, is a familiar one. For- 
tunately for the development of the Ger- 
man school of painting, Franz’s mother 
was pleased with the childish chalk 
sketches which appeared on the walls, 
floors and doors of the Stuck house and 
mill. It was through her encouragement 
and intercession that Franz was sent to 
an industrial arts school in Munich. He 
loved his work in this school and found 
the fundamentals of design and drafting, 
which he learned there, invaluable in his 
later career an an artist. His first ac- 
cepted work was illustration. His early 
drawings have much of the kind of hu- 
mor which makes John Tenniel’s illus- 
trations for “Alice in Wonderland” uni- 
versally and enduringly popular. It was 
not until Stuck began to paint in color 
that his work attracted notice. This was 
a period of drab, dry color in German 
art and Stuck’s bright, pure palette was 
startling to the fundamentalists. He 
quickly developed a reputation as artist, 
sculptor and etcher, and enjoyed, as so 
few artists are privileged to, the public’s 
appreciation of his work. 

This talented artist was also an archi- 
tect. The house which he designed and 
built himself to express his personality 
and provide an harmonious background 
for his valuable collection of paintings is 
now one of the show places of Munich. 
When Franz von Stuck died in 1928 he 
left behind him a world richer in artistic 
treasure from the articulate expression of 
his full, vigorous life. 

“Spring Dance” hangs in the Breslau 
Gallery in Germany. 

; — MARY TAYLOR 
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“SPRING DANCE” Painted by Franz von Stuck 
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For the Children’s Hour 
A Present for Three 


By ETHEL CALVERT PHILLIPS 


Any was going on a picnic. He 
and Father and Mother were to take a 
long, long ride in Father’s car. Then 
they were to stop and eat their luncheon 
out-of-doors under the trees. It was go- 
ing to be great fun. Andy meant to have 
a good time all day long. 

But when he woke up on the morning 
of the picnic, it was raining 

Patter, patter, patter! the 
rain on the roof. 

Splash! splash! fell the raindrops on 
the window-sill. 

Andy could scarcely believe it, but it 
was true. It was the day of the picnic 
and it was raining hard. 

“We will go on the picnic tomorrow,” 
said Mother at breakfast. 

Andy felt better when he heard that. 

“Come out to the barn with me,” said 
his father. “I am going to make a pres- 
ent for a little boy I know.” 

“Is it for me?” asked Andy. “I am 
the only little boy here. Is the present 
for me?” 

“Yes, it is,” said his father, “and you 
are to help make it, too.” 

The moment breakfast was over Andy 
hurried out to the barn. He ran between 
the raindrops as fast as he could rur. 

The barn was big and red, and the 
doorway was very wide. 

In the barn were the sstalls for 
the cows; Blossom and Buttercup and 
Brownie didn’t mind the rain at all. 

The two big work-horses were stamp- 
ing in their stalls. They were called 
Prince and Dolly. Sometimes Andy gave 
them sugar or an apple. He liked to 
stand on tiptoe and pat their noses. 
Prince and Dolly liked it too. 

“I am going to help make a present,” 
Andy told them this morning. “The 
present is for me.” 

The speckled brown hens were stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck,” said the spec- 
kled brown hens to one another. “Cluck, 
cluck, cluck.” 

Perhaps they were saying that they 
didn’t like wet feathers. At any rate 


they were staying in the barn out of the 
rain. 


I. waAs pleasant in the barn. Andy 
was glad to be there. He forgot about 
the picnic and the rain. 

“Now we will make the present,” said 


his father. 


But all Andy saw were pieces of 
board, a saw, a plane, and a hammer 
and nails. 

What could you make of pieces of 
board? What was this present to be? 

“You must guess,” said his father. “It 
will have four walls and a roof and a 
round front door.” 

“A house,” guessed Andy. 

It was his very first guess, and he was 
right. 

“Whose house is it going to be?” he 
asked. 

“You must guess that, too,” said his 
father. “We are going to fasten it high 
in a tree.” 

“I know. The birds will live in it,” 
said Andy. “I saw bluebirds in the 
maple tree. Perhaps they would like a 
house.” 

“Perhaps they would,” answered his 
father. “You must help build it for 
them. You must help all you can.” 

Andy was glad to do this. 

First, he helped his father saw the 
boards. 

S-s-z-z! S-s-z-u! S-s-z-z! went the saw 
until the boards were cut just the right 
S1Ze. 

Then the piane made the rough boards 
smooth. 

Whish! Whish! said the plane as Andy 
pushed it to and fro. 

Rap-tap-tap! Rap-tap-tap! went the 
hammer as the four sides of the house 
were nailed firmly in place. 

On went the pointed roof. 

“It is a weather-tight roof,” Andy’s 
father said. 

He meant that not a drop of rain 
could fal] inside. 

The doorway was a hole as round as 
round could be. Andy’s father made it 
with a sharp, sharp knife. 

Last of all the house was fastened on 
a wide board that made a porch in front. 

“It doesn’t need any paint,” said 
Andy, “because the boards are brown 
like the tree.” 

This was true. 

It was the neatest little house any bird 
could hope to live in. Andy thought he 
would like to live in it himself. 

At dinner time he carried it into the 
house to show Mother. 

“As soon as it stops raining, Father 
will fasten it in the tree,” he said. 


Wien dinner was over Andy looked 
out of doors and gave a great shout. 


The weather had cleared. The rain had 
stopped. The sky was blue and the sun 
was shining bright. 

“It will be a fine day for the picnic 
tomorrow,” said Mother. 

“And now we can fasten the house in 
the tree,” Andy said. 

So they did. 

Father brought the tall, tall ladder. He 
put it up against the big maple tree. He 
climbed the ladder. With his hammer 
and nails he fastened the house in place. 

It was almost hidden among the green 
leaves. But Andy could see it. He could 
see the pointed roof and the little round 
front door. 

Down came Father from the ladder. 

No sooner were his feet on the ground 
than what do you think? 

Up to the little brown house in the 
tree flew two bluebirds. They were as 
blue as the bright blue sky 

Into the house through the round 
front door went one little bluebird. In 
went the other bluebird, too. There they 
were, two little bluebirds, in their own 
little brown house. 

Andy was so pleased that he jumped 
up and down and clapped his hands. 

But the bluebirds didn’t stay in their 
house. Out came one and away he flew. 
In no time he was back again with a long 
piece of grass held tightly in his bill. Out 
came the other bluebird and off she flew. 
Back she came with a bit of grass too. 

Andy knew what the bluebirds were 
doing. He knew that they were building 
a nest inside the little brown house. 

Back and forth, in and out, went the 
bluebirds. Andy watched them. They 
were as busy as they could be. 

Andy knew that by-and-by there 
would be eggs in the nest. After that, 
from the eggs would come the baby blue- 
birds. Andy knew that, too. 

Mother came out to see Andy's 
present. 

“It is the prettiest little house in the 
world,” she said. 

“Father said it was a present for me,” 
said Andy, “but it is a present for the 
bluebirds, too. It is a present for three 
of us. One, two, three!” 

Out came the bluebirds from their 
little brown house. They stood on their 
porch. They opened their bills and be- 


gan to sing. 

“Cherrilee! Cherrilee!” sang the blue- 
birds. “Cherrilee! Cherrilee!” 

Andy laughed and laughed when he 
heard them. 

“Listen to the bluebirds, Mother,” said 
Andy. “They are saying, ‘One, two, 
three! One, two three!’” 
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Merry-Go-Round Margarita 


A Geography Story 
By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


Do you ever hear of a mule who 
was so fond of her work that, even on 
a holiday, she could not be kept away 
from it? Well, this is the story of just 
such an animal. 

Tio Pepe, the father of Antonio and 
Rosita, had the finest huerta in all the 
country round about Valencia. No one 
else could raise such large sweet oranges 
and pomegranates. And as for his onions 
and carrots and beans, they were a joy 
to behold! 

“You have the best garden in all 
Spain,” his neighbors used to say to him. 
“Surely, the soil must be remarkably 
fertile!” 

At that, Tio Pepe would scratch his 
ear thoughtfully. 

“Maybe-so!” he would say. “But you 
must give some of the credit to my Mar- 
garita, for there are few that are as in- 
dustrious as she. One would think that 
she really liked to work!” 

Margarita was the mule. When people 
used to joke Tio Pepe about having given 
such a fine name to a mule, he always 
answered that Margarita was no com- 
mon animal. -And, looking down the 
rows of vegetables, between which the 
little streams of water flowed so abun- 
dantly, they had to admit that he was 
right. 

For it was Margarita, alone, whorran 
the noria. Do you know what a noria 
is? It is a kind of pump used in Spain, 
to which, instead of a handle, there is 
fastened a long pole. And it was Mar- 
garita’s task to keep that pole turning, 
round and round and round, so that’ the 
water flowed from morning to night, 
with never a stop. So long had she been 
performing this task that she had worn 
a circular path deep into the ground 
around the well. 

Yet she never seemed to tire of her 
work. Other noria mules had to be 
blindfolded, so that they would not know 
that they were moving always in the 
same place, but no one ever thought of 
doing any such thing to Margarita. She 
was left with both her bright eyes un- 
covered to enjoy the pleasant green fields 
and the golden Spanish sunshine. 

Now and then she would look across 
the vega at the teams of oxen, patiently 
plowing long furrows up and down the 
fields. And then she would toss her 
head, as if to say, “You may make as 
many of those silly, straight paths as you 
wish; they cannot compare with this fine 
round one of mine!” 


B.; ONE DAY when our story be- 
gins, Margarita was not turning the no- 
ria. She was trotting along the road to 
Valencia, klip klop, klip klop! And Ro- 
sita and Antonio, dressed in their best 
clothes, were seated on her back, for 
there was a great fiesta in the city and 
Tio Pepe had said that they might go. 

“I,” said Rosita, “am going to spend 
my peseta for almond-paste candies, for 
nowhere else do they make such dulces 
as in Valencia.” 

“And I shall buy a whistle with mine, 
or perhaps a horn that bleats like a 
sheep,” replied her brother. “A fiesta is 
no fun unless one can make plenty of 
noise.” 

As they chattered, the boy kept giving 
little jerks to the left rein, for Margarita 
had been walking in circles for so many 
years that she had almost forgotten how 
to follow a straight path. 

In no time at all, they reached the out- 
skirts of the city, and soon they were in 
the very midst of the celebration. So 
they scrambled down from the mule, to 
stretch their legs and see what was going 
on. 


Every one of ‘the puestos, as they 
called the little booths along the streets, 
offered something different. Antonio 
spied some clay’ whistles and handed the 
reins of the mule to Rosita, while he 
looked them over. Then Rosita saw some 
striped red and yellow dulces that looked 
almost too good to eat, and so she passed 
the reins back to Antonio, while she se- 
lected the pieces she wanted to buy. 


By and by, they came to a booth that 
seemed to contain everything the others 
had not. Antonio picked up first one 
toy and then another, and finally decided 
on a fine black and orange drum. 

Meantime, Rosita, at the other side of 
the puesto, was bargaining for a beauti- 
ful little doll with golden ‘hair and blue 
eyes. 

“Now,” said Antonio, when they had 
finished their purchases, “you lead Mar- 
garita for a moment, while I try my 
drum.” 

“Yes,” agreed his sister. And then she 
gave a start. “But where is Margarita?” 
she cried. 

Sure enough, there was no cign of the 
mule, all up and down the street. 

“I thought you were holding her,” 
said Antonio. 

Rosita shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“T handed the reins to you.” 

“No you didn’t,” answered her 
brother. “Or, at any rate, I didn't take 


them.” 


But there was no use arguing, for it 
was clear that the mule was gone. The 
children went up one street and down 
another, looking for her, and even peeped 
into the courtyards wherever the gates 
had been left open, in case she might 
have gone in to snatch a bite or two of 
some juicy plant. But not a sign of Mar- 
garita could they find anywhere. 

Rosita began to cry. “Whatever will 
Father say,” she wailed, “if we go home 
without her?” 

Antonio looked glum. “We can’t do 
that,” he answered. “There would be 
no one to run the noria. We must just 
keep looking until we find her.” 


§, THEY trudged on and on, until 
their feet ached from the hard pavement. 
At last they came back again to almost 
the very place from which they had 
started. They turned down a side street 
that led into a small, open square with a 
fountain in the middle. And all about 
the square stood people laughing and 
shouting, as if they were watching some- 
thing that they found very amusing. 

“What can it be?” wondered Antonio. 

Rosita shrugged her shoulders. “I sup- 
pose it’s just part of the fiesta,” she 
answered. 

But they stole up to see what was hap- 
pening, just the same. 

And what do you think they saw, 
when they had finally managed to push 
their way through the crowd? There, 
beside the fountain, going round and 
round just as she went round her own 
noria at home, was their own mule. All 
the people were watching her, and laugh- 
ing to see how hard the mule thought she 
was working. 

“Margarita!” shouted Antonio and 
Rosita in one breath. “Whatever are 
you doing here?” 

But the mule only gave a loud bray 
to show that she recognized them, and 
went on with her merry-go-round cir- 
cling. Nor would she stop until Antonio 
walked up to her and took her firmly by 
the reins. Even then she looked at him 
reproachfully, as if to say, “I should 
think, Antonio, that when a mule has 
tried as hard as I have to do her work, 
you might at least give her a little 
praise!” 


But Antonio only helped Rosita to 


‘mount, and then sprang up behind her. 


“Arre, mula!” he shouted. “You have 
made us spend so much time looking for 
you that now we will have to hurry, if 
we are to get home before dark!” 

But the bystanders watched her ad- 
miringly, as she trotted out of sight. 
“What a mule!” they sighed. “Who 
ever would believe that there could be 
an animal like that!” 
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Traffic Tags 


By SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


J ACK and Phil were given toy auto- 
mobiles exactly alike. It was great fun 
driving them up and down the sidewalk. 
At first the boys put the automobiles 
away every night, but before long they 
began to leave them on the lawn and 
sometimes even on the sidewalk. 

One morning Jack bounded out in 
search of his automobile. He remem- 
bered exactly where he had left it, but 
when he reached the spot, the automobile 
was not there! 

Jack: hurried at once to Phil's house. 
Just inside the door he found his auto- 
mobile. 

“Oh, thank you, Phil,” he said, “for 
keeping my car.” 

“But this is mine.” Phil said in sur- 
prise. “I found it on the sidewalk last 
night.” 

“T’m sure it is mine,” Jack insisted. 

“And I’m sure it is mine,” Phil re- 
peated. “You can take turns riding in 
it until we find yours.” 

Angry words rose to Jack's lips, but 
he did not say them. He went away to 
play by himself. 

Dinner time brought company, Jack's 
Uncle Jerry who was a traffic policeman. 
Uncle Jerry came in limping. 

“I fell over a couple of wheelbarrows 
on the sidewalk and tripped on half a 
dozen airplanes,” he complained. “I 
don’t see how you children keep track 
of your belongings on this street.” 

“We don’t,” Jack explained. “That's 
why I lost my automobile.” He told 
Uncle Jerry about that. 

Just then the doorbell rang. It was 
Phil. 

“Here’s your automobile,” he said. “I 
found mine at the end of the block where 
I must have left it. They look just alike 
and . 

“That's all right,” Jack said quickly. 
“T shouldn’t have left mine out all night.” 
He felt glad that he had not said the 
angry words to Phil. 

“What you need,” said Uncle Jerry, 

“is a traffic policeman.” 

The next morning when Jack ran out 
to the sidewalk to look for his bat and 
ball, he was astonished to find a strange- 
looking tag attached to his bat. 

“You are summoned before the court 
in Jack’s backyard at nine A. M.,” he 
read. “Daddy!” he called, racing into 
the house. “What does this mean?” 

“It looks,” said Jack’s father, “very 
much like a traffic tag.” 


Berore nine o'clock a great num- 
ber of boys and girls arrived in Jack's 
backyard. ‘It seemed that every child on 
the block had received a traffic tag. 


“What's going to happen?” everybody 
asked everybody else. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the back door 
opened and out walked Uncle Jerry, 
looking very solemn and important in 
his blue uniform. 

“I suppose,” he began, “that you are 
all wondering about the tags. On my 
beat downtown I am responsible for 
keeping cars out of the ‘no parking’ 
zones. If I find a car parked all night 
in a ‘no parking’ zone, I put a traffic 
tag on it. The owner must appear in 
court and pay a fine.” 

Everybody looked at everybody else. 

“I hope we don’t have to pay a fine,” 
whispered Phil. 

“So do I,” replied Jack anxiously. 

“Now,” said Uncle Jerry, “what shall 
we do in this particular case?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Phil, “we fellows 
could take turns being traffic policemen.” 

“And the children who leave toys out 
all night could give them up for a day 
or more instead of paying a fine,” Jack 
added. 

All the children agreed with Phil and 
Jack. 

“I think you have made a wise de- 
cision,” said Uncle Jerry. “I will appoint 
some careful boys among you as the toy 
trafic squad. Ill be back one month 


from today to see how you are getting 
along.” 


A: FIRST the boys of the traffic 
squad had a busy time tagging toys. The 
children had neglected their playthings 
so long that they kept forgetting the new 
rules. But after a few days of doing 
without their favorite toys, they tried 
very hard to avoid traffic tags. By the 
end of the week they began to take pride 
in the new rules. The child who had no 
trafic tags for a whole week was ad- 
mired by everyone. By the end of the 
third week almost every child had a 
perfect record. 

“Uncle Jerry will be surprised!” Jack 
rejoiced. 

The next meeting of the toy traffic 
squad in Jack’s back yard was a happy 
one. The children could hardly wait to 
tell Uncle Jerry how well the plan had 
worked. 

“There was only one traffic tag on the 
block this week,” Phil reported, “and he 
was a new boy who didn’t understand 
the rules.” 

“Splendid!” agreed Uncle Jerry. “And 
I have good news for you. Your fathers 
had a meeting last night and decided 
that you had shown such a fine spirit in 
keeping the rules that they want to do 
their part, too. One of the fathers has 
given a vacant lot, and the others will 
start work tomorrow turning it into a 
playground for all of you to enjoy.” 

“Hurrah!” cried everybody. 

“Hurrah for the traffic rules,” Jack 
added happily. 


May-Day Adventure 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Mi Day, the beautiful time for 
hanging May baskets, was coming tomor- 
row. Billy had the red and green Indian 
basket that his Father had brought him 
from Canada. Billy was going all alone 
to the woods to pick a bunch of early 


wild flowers. 


On the way home he was going to 
spend all of his week's allowance, ten 
cents, for colored tissue paper and candy 
sticks. He planned to buy barley-sugar 
sticks because they came in such bright, 
clear colors. 

The flowers, wrapped in the colored 
tissue paper, and the barley-sugar candy 
sticks were to fill the basket. It would 
be a May basket for Billy's best friend, 
Betty. On May Day Eve, when nobody 
saw him, Billy would hang it on the 
latch of the little white gate that led 
from his garden into Betty's. In the 
morning she would find it there. 

Betty, he knew, had gone to the store, 
down their street and around the corner, 
with her mother. They were going to 
buy ruffled pink curtains for Betty’s room 


and plain white curtains for the baby’s 
room and a dress with a pattern of 
Noah’s Ark animals for Betty herself. 

This shopping would keep Betty busy 
all the morning. Perhaps she and her 
mother would stay at the department 
store for sandwiches and ice cream. So 
Billy would have plenty of time to {fill 
the May basket. He crept over the gras¢ 
to the gate and hung the bright little 
basket on the latch, on Betty's side, just 
to see how the colors looked against the 
fresh white paint of the gate. How 
pretty it was! 

As Billy stood looking at Betty's 
empty May basket hanging on the gate, 
he heard his mother calling him. 

“Billy!” she called. “It is such a fine 
day to begin getting our house ready for 
the summer. Will you help me by bring- 
ing down from the attic the bundles of 
flowered covers for the furniture?” 

Billy loved the dark attic, with just 
one chink of light gleaming in through a 
little half-circle of a window. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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MAY GREETING 


Good morning, Missus and Master, 
I wish you a happy day; 

Please to smell my garland, 
Because it’s the first of May. 


Old English 


MOTHER’S DAY 
By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


If our Mother says we may, 

We do something for her day. 
Georgie trims her chair and we 

Fix sandwiches for tea. 

This year we have planned to make 
Ice cream and some chocolate cake. 
You should see our Mother's eyes, 
When she finds each new surprise! 


Reprinted by permission 


MR. AND MRS. SPIKKY 
SPARROW 


A Story-Poem 
By EDWARD LEAR 


I 


On a little piece of wood 
Mr. Spikky Sparrow stood: 
Mrs. Sparrow sate close by, 
A-making of an insect-pie 
For her little children five, 
In the nest and all alive; 
Singing with a cheerful smile, 
To amuse them all the while, 
Wikky bikky twikky tee, 
Spikky bikky bee!” 
II 


Mrs. Spikky Sparrow said, 

“Spikky, darling! In my head 

Many thoughts of trouble come, 

Like to flies upon a plum. 

All last night, among the trees, 

I heard you cough, I heard you sneeze; 

And thought I, ‘It’s come to that 

Because he does not wear a hat!” 
Chippy wippy sikky tee, 
Bikky wi i mee, 

Spikky chippy wee! 


Il 


“Not that you are growing old; 
But the nights are growing cold. 
| No one stays out all night long 
Without a hat: I'm sure it’s wrong!” 
Mr. Spikky said, “How kind, 


Poems for Outdoor Days 


Dear, you are, to speak your mind! 

All your life I wish you luck! 

You are, you are, a lovely duck! 
Witchy witchy witchy wee, 
Twitchy witchy witchy bee, 
Tikky tikky tee! 

IV 


“T was also sad, and thinking, 
When one day I saw you winking, 
And I hear you sniffle-snuffle, 
And I saw your feathers ruffle: 
To myself I sadly said, 
‘She’s neuralgia in her head! 
That dear head has nothing on it! 
Ought she not to wear a bonnet?*” 
Witchy kitchy kitchy wee, 
Spikky wikky mikky bee, 
Chippy wippy chee! 


“Let us both fly up to town: 

There I'll buy you such a gown! 

Which, completely in the fashion, 

You shall tie a sky-blue sash on; 

And a pair of slippers neat 

To fit your darling little feet, 

So that you will look and feel 

Quite galloobious and genteel. 
Jikky wikky bikky see, 
Chicky bikky wikky bee, 
Twicky witchy wee!” 


VI 


So they both to London went, 
Alighting on the Monument; 
Whence they flew down swiftly — pop! 
Into Moses’ wholesale shop: 
There they bought a hat and bonnet, 
And a gown with spots upon it, 
A satin sash of Cloxam blue, 
And a pair of slippers too. 

Witchy witchy mitchy kee, 

Sikky tikky wee! 

VII 


Then, when so completely dressed, 

Back they flew, and reached their nest. 
Their children cried, “O ma and pa! 
How truly beautiful you are!” 

Said they, “We trust that cold or pain 
We shall never feel again; 

While, perched on tree or house or 


steeple, 

We now shall look like other people. | 
Witchy witchy witchy wee, 
Twikky mikky bikky bee, 


” 
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FROG TALK 
By MADELINE FRASER 


Our aunt has a house in the woods; and 
she 

Has a lot of frogs for company. 

And all of the frogs are very fond 

Of calling things across the pond. 


The big frogs boom, from their nice wet 
moss, 

“Better come ‘cross! Better come ‘cross! 

But the smal] frogs won’t. As we go to 
sleep, 

We can hear them say, “Too deep! Too 
deep!” 

Used by special permission 


A SWING SONG 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


Swing, swing, 
Sing, sing, 
Here’s my throne, and I am a king! 
Swing, sing, 
Swing, sing, 
Farewell, Earth, for I’m on the wing! 


Low, high, 
Here I fly, 
Like a bird through sunny sky; 
Free, free, 
Over the lea, 
Over the mountain, over the sea! 


Up, down, 
Up and down, 
Which is the way to London Town? 
Where, where? 
Up in the air, 
Close your eyes, and now you are there! 


Soon, soon, 
Afternoon, 
Over the sunset, over the moon; 
Far, far, 
Over all bar, 
Sweeping on from star to star! 


No, no, 

Low, low, 
Sweeping daisies with my toe. 

Slow, slow, 

To and fro, 
Slow — 

— slow 
— slow 
slow. 


From “Rhymes for the Young Folk.” 


Frederick Warne and Company. 
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OUT-DOORS 
By MazizE V. CARUTHERS 


My house is carpeted with grass — 
For roof it has the sky, 
Green walls and overhanging eaves 
Tree branches are, screened thick with 
leaves, 


To shelter where I lie. 
The deep hush of the woods bides there— 


No alien sound is heard; 
Sometimes for company, flits by 
A lovely, painted butterfly, 

A fairy humming bird! 


And best of all, though many share 
This house that seems my own, 
God’s out-of-doors is built so high, 
Its rooms so many are, that I 
May live in mine alone! 
Courtesy, “The New York Times” 


SUSAN BLUE 


Oh, Susan Blue, 
How do you do? 
Please may I go for a walk with you? 
Where shall we go? 
Oh, I know — 
Down in the meadow where the 
cowslips grow! 


From “Marigold Garden” by Kate 
Greenaway. Frederick Warne and 
Company. 


ON THE BRIDGE 


If I could see a little fish — 

That is what I just now wish! 

I want to see his great round eyes 
Always open in surprise, 

I wish a water rat would glide 
Slowly to the other side; 

Or a dancing spider sit 

On the yellow flags a bit. 

I think I'll get some stones to throw, 
And watch the pretty circles show. 
Or shall we sail a flower boat, 

And watch it slowly — slowly float? 
That's nice — because you never know 
How far away it means to go; 

And when tomorrow comes, you see, 
It may be in the great wide sea. 


From “Marigold Garden” by Kate 
Greenaway. Frederick Warne and 
Company. 
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Your Arithmetic Questions Answered 


Drill Taboo? 


This question comes in many forms. 
Many teachers seem to think that a so- 
cial blunder has been made when drill 
is mentioned, especially when openly 
confessed. I am told by a former teacher 
that one widely-heralded experimental 
school excludes visitors when drill peri- 
ods are necessary. 

It is true that many mistakes could 
be laid to drill in the past. For one 
thing, drill was too universally applied. 
It should not be applied in problem 
subjects such as history, geography, and 
science. Wide reading and associative 
thinking are wanted in subjects, not re- 
petitive drill; and all drill-type questions 
should be excluded from examinations in 
these subjects. Drill is equally excluded 
from the appreciation subjects and phases 
of subjects, although for different reasons. 

But drill is the effective method when 
automatic response, or identical repro- 
duction, is desired. This has been abun- 
dantly proven by Thorndike, Kirby, 
Pyle, and Winch. But even on drill- 
type material gross errors have been the 
rule and still are. Specifically in arith- 
metic: 

1. Drill is begun too soon. There 
should be no drill in grades 1 and 2. 

2. Drill should keep well behind mean- 
ing, understanding, interest. 

3. The load should be small, only very 
useful material and that in small easily 
mastered amounts. 


4. Drill should be systematized; it is 
often haphazard. The child should see 
the plan. 

5. There should be provision for indi- 
vidual differences. Each child should 
proceed at his own rate. 


When these conditions are met chil- 
dren like drill, because they know what 
it is about and because they succeed. Per 
fect scores are then easily possible. The 
only drill standard is the 100% stand- 
ard. (See Journal of Educational Re- 
search, December, 1930, Vol. 22, pp. 
351-360.) The old standard in arith- 
metic ranging from 60% to 80%, shows 
that there was no proper concept of drill 
and its right application. Some phases 
of arithmetic are drill, but there is little 
if any beyond the fundamentals, simple 
fractions, and percentage and interest. 

Drill is not out-dated when properly 
administered. 


By GUY M. WILSON 


Professor of Education, Boston University 


Waar Do You Think of the Experi- 
ment in Arithmetic at Manchester, New 
Hampshire? I Notice that Superinten- 
dent Benezet Refers to your Interest in 
the Experiment.” 

For some years, I have been urging 
superintendents to try any kind of radi- 
cal experimentation in arithmetic, with 
the advice that no particular harm would 
be done since conditions were so bad 
that there was little danger of making 
them worse. In many phases of arithme- 
tic there has been no change in 100 years. 


NorTE: Our series of articles by Dr. 
Wilson on simplification of arith- 
metic for one-hundred per cent suc- 
cess has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. One of the results of such 


interest is correspondence carried 
on directly between readers and 
author, an interchange of letters 


which the Editor does not see. 
Dr. Wilson brought to our at- 
tention his wide correspondence 
about his AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
articles, and suggested that we give 
all our readers the benefit of his 
replies to the most important quer- 
ies. This we did in the April issue, 


and continue this month. 


The chief change until recently was the 
further accumulation of traditional and 
useless material. When I learned of 
Superintendent Benezet’s experiment, I 
was prepared, therefore, to give him en- 
couragement, although so far as I know 
I had nothing to do with its inception. 

I did visit Manchester to inspect the 
work and to talk to the principals on 
useful and useless arithmetic. I gave en- 
couragement to the experiment, and later 
I directed a statistical evaluation of the 
experiment by a graduate student who 
was a teacher in Manchester. (Master's 
thesis, Boston University, School of Ed- 
ucation, 1935, by Etta Berman.) Some 
data from this study will show the gain 
by the experimental group of sixth- 
grade pupils who did not begin the sys- 
tematic study of arithmetic until the 
6th grade. The experimental sixth-grade 
pupils in September and in January (1st 
week) made the following average scores 
on the Wilson process tests (perfect 
score 100): 


September January Gain 


3P Addition 82.20 91.40 9.20 
4P Subtraction 47.65 84.82 37.17 
5P Multiplication 27.05 76.30 49.25 
6P’ Short Division 17.65 72.50 54.85 
6P’ Long Division 0.00 59.57 59-57 


These are good gains for four months, 
unusual in fact. 

The May Comparison between the ex- 
perimental sixth-graders and the regular 
sixth-graders, was made by use of the 
Wilson General Survey Test II and a 
composite test constructed by Miss Ber- 
man. The results for the girls, which 
are representative, showed the following 
averages (perfect score 100): 


Survey II 
Exp. Reg. Superiority 
Girls Girls of Regulars 
Addition 93-50 93.20 .10 
Subtraction 94.10 94.10 .0O0 
Mult’pl’tion 85.00 82.90 2.10 
Division 89.30 90.80 1.50 
Fractions 52.70 19.90 
Business 54.70 65.00 10.30 
Composite II 
May 17 94.10 94.25 15 
Composite III 
May 18 96.20 96.20 .70 


These data indicate that the pupils 
who began work on systematic mastery 
of processes of arithmetic at the begin- 
ning of the 6th grade are practically 
equal, in the fundamentals, to the pupils 
who began their work at the middle of 
the second grade. Both groups show 
averages above those for comparable 
cities throughout the country. So any 
way you look at it there is food for 
thought here. 

I am satisfied that with slight allow- 
ance on time in the sixth grade, and with 
a more systematic teaching plan, the 
100% standard could be reached with 
sixth-grade pupils in a single year, and 
for drill so important as the fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic, the 100% standard is 
the correct one. 


Tix Supervisors and Principals 
Appear Unwilling to Sacrifice Much of 
the Materials in Fractions, Decimals, De- 
nominate Numbers and Percentage if 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Our Health Race 


Bac: row of pupils in the class- 
room chooses a popular make of automo- 
bile. The car is drawn and colored on 
the blackboard. The license plate is made 
especially large for our purpose and is 
merely a blank space at first. After each 
daily inspection the row that can show a 
perfect record is given the right to place 
a number on their particular car, begin- 
ning with No. 1, the first day and thus 
continuing. 

The winner of this health race is the 
row whose car can show the largest num- 
ber on the license plate. The time used 
for this purpose is well spent. A child 
will work hard to keep hands, nails and 
face clean in order to help his row win. 
The team work necessary is especially 
valuable to the young child. 


CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


A Daily Health Program 


Since cleanliness is so essential to 
the young child's well being, the teacher 
should begin at once upon his entrance 
into the first grade, to establish health 
habits. 

Each morning, as a part of the open- 
ing exercises, the children repeat the fol- 
lowing rhyme: 

I wash my face, 

I wash my hands, 

In water clear and cool. 

I brush my teeth, 

I scrub my nails, 

And run away to school. 

School begins at half past eight, 

You won't catch me coming late. 

The children pantomime this rhyme, 
by pretending to wash their hands, brush 
their teeth and clean their nails. The 
nails are then inspected by the teacher, 
for all children with clean nails are al- 
lowed to skip around the room. Those 
whose nails have not passed inspection, 
furnish the music by clapping their 
hands and singing the following song ac- 
cording to the day of the week, using the 
tune of “Coming Through the Rye.” 


Every Monday morning whether rain or 
shine, 


Little children start from home, and skip 
to school on time. 


Tra, la la, la la, la la, la, 
Tra, la la, la la. 
Tra, la la, la la, la la, la, 
Tra, la la, la la. 


The daily repetition of this health pro- 
gram will not only help the children who 
have not been in the habit of brushing 
their teeth, but may establish the proper 
method, an up-and-down stroke of the 
toothbrush instead of crosswise. 

The appearance of the children’s fin- 
ger nails will also show a marked im- 
provement after a few days, for they 
wish to avail themselves of the privilege 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proven helpful and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in devel- 


oping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. 
Send your ideas, enclosing a self- 


addressed stamped envelope to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
Milton Bradley Company, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


of skipping with the rest of the group 
whose nails have been properly cared for 
before coming to school. 


BERTHA WEIFFENBACH, Dayton, Ohio 


Our May Activity 


Every child loves the month of 
May. It means May baskets principally. 
The children apparently enjoy making 
them fully as much as they do receiving 
them. The problem, however, is not so 
much the making of the baskets, for they 
can be made very simply, usually with- 
out expense; it is the contents which pre- 
sent difficulties to teacher and pupil. We 
tried having the children bring things 
from home to put in the baskets and 
then on a specified day the children 
would give them to their mothers. This 
was far from satisfactory as one can 
imagine. 

Thus a new plan was found necessary. 
We solved the problem to the satisfac- 
tion of all. As it is now the custom to 
give May baskets at any time during the 
month, we began ours early. Soon all the 
baskets had been easily constructed from 


crépe paper by the children, using colors 
of their own choosing. Then the filling 
commenced in earnest. 

Each child folded any perfect lesson 
paper he had completed and placed it in 
the basket, a truly worthwhile gift. For 
instance it might be a perfect spelling 
paper, an arithmetic test or an unusual 
drawing. When the basket was thus 
filled attractively, various children con- 
tributed enough flowers so that each in- 
dividual received several blossoms to 
make his basket pretty. These baskets 
were then taken home where the con- 
tents were greatly appreciated. In cases 
where the children’s work wasn't perfect, 
we were careful to see that the particu- 
lar child’s best work was included. So 
many times the parents complain that 
they never see any of their children’s pa- 
pers unless they visit school; these papers 
are almost sure to reach their destination, 
for who wants Mother to receive an 
empty May basket? 


CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


A Safety Calendar 


of second- and third- 
grade age are quite adept in writing 
numbers by this term. They enjoy mak- 
ing figures and using them in other 
subjects beside arithmetic. Realizing the 
pleasure they derive from this, we de- 
cided to make use of the following device 
in connection with community safety. 

Using a regular calendar for a sample, 
three months were made. Careful ar- 
rangement, measurements, and neatness 
were stressed. A large square space was 
left at the top of each sheet. In this 
space each child, after preliminary plan- 
ning and practice, drew an appropriate 
picture dealing with safety. Subjects dis- 
cussed previous to the actual drawing in- 
cluded swimming, boating, hiking, and 
camping. Various phases of these were 
considered. 

When the three calendar sheets with 
their three pictures were completed, an 
attractive cover was made and the sheets 
were fastened together. These were tak- 
en home with the idea that the children 
would keep them and use them daily as 
a reminder of safety at all times. 


CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Neighborhood Geography 


Oru: curriculum calls for a study of 
the New England States during the 
months of May and June. As this comes 
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at a time of year when the children are 
making plans for their summer vacation, 
it is easy to interest them in a little proj- 
ect on “Work and Play in the New 
England States.” 

Under “Industries,” we studied first 
the manufacturing carried on in our 
home town. After finding out as much 
as we could about silk, we studied other 
textiles. In an adjoining town there is 
a shop that makes pocketbooks. The chil- 
dren are familiar with this factory and 
so were anxious to find out about facto- 
ries that make shoes, gloves, and other 
leather goods. 

We are fortunate enough to have a 
cutlery and a factory that manufactures 
silverware in our town. These were the 
beginning for a survey of the making of 
all kinds of metal goods. A local basket 
shop, also«a‘box factory, introduced us 
to other forest products.. The father of 
one boy in our class has a factory that 
makes artificial silks. This boy brought 
us much worthwhile information. 

One child had visited a quarry in New 
Hampshire, so we wrote for booklets and 
information. One child brought in sam- 
ples of marble and granite. As long as 
we have boys in our classes, there will 
be no trouble in arousing interest in the 
fishing industry. 

From this study based on home things, 
we built a project with this simple 
outline. 


Work and Play in New England 
1. Industries 
A. Textiles 
a. Silk goods 
b. Cotton goods 
c. Woolen goods 
B. Leather goods 
a. Securing hides of animals 
b. Preparing the hides 
C. Forest products 
a. Articles made from wood 
b. Maple sugar 
D. Building stones 
a. Granite 
b. Marble 
E. Fishing 


a. One of the best fishing regions 
of the world 
b. Kind of fish 
c. Methods used in catching the 
fish 
F. Farming 
a. Products raised 
b. Markets for these products 
Under “Play” we tried to show the 


kinds of recreation that are needed to 
make a good summer resort. Some things 


named were: mountains; seashore; for- 
ests and woods; lakes; open spaces for 
tennis courts, golf courses, and other 
sports. 

Cora P. EMERSON, Northampton, Mass. 


Helping Younger Pupils 


Ixsteap of using darning needles 
for lacing booklets and stringing beads, 
I have found a small-sized bobby pin 
serves the purpose much better. With a 
large class of kindergarten children sew- 
ing, the needles will come unthreaded 
and lost. The children can easily “thread” 
the bobby pin, and if it is lost, the dan- 
ger of an accident is not so great. A 
small box of bobby pins is always found 
on the shelf of my supply cupboard. 


The children bring a bath towel to use 
during our rest periods. The towel is 
placed on the floor and helps keep their 
clothes clean and the children do not 
have to lie on the cold linoleum. The 
towels are kept in individual lockers and 
each child is responsible for the care of 
his own towel. Each Friday evening the 
towel is taken home and a clean one is 
brought the following Monday. 


I have ten windows in my room, but 
no glass curtains. The shades are of 
heavy tan canvas and look rather bare. 
Each month the children make some suit- 
able decoration in our handwork class 
and we pin these on the lower window 
shade. Our room is much more attrac- 
tive and the children are very proud to 
see their handwork on display. At the 
end of the month the decorations are 
taken down and the children may take 
them home. 


Opa. DaccETT, Hastings, Nebraska 


Building the Composition 


Every year, teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades are sure to have a certain 
number of pupils who cannot write a 
composition. Either they ramble on in- 
definitely or they cannot think of aay- 
thing to write. 

Our fifth-grade outline calls for a com- 
position of four to six sentences. In or- 
der that every child may be able to do 
this we have worked out a little plan that 
seems to help. The children call it the 
“who” game and enjoy it. 

At first we try for a three-sentence 
composition. An object or a picture is 
selected for the composition. Then the 
following words are written on the 


blackboard. 
Who? 


What? 
How? 


Then we write the principal words of 
the answer after the question word. If 
you were using the picture of a horse, 
this might be your outline: 


Who? (horse) 
What? (works) 
How? (carrying people on its back) 
or 
(drawing loads) 


The children then make a complete 
sentence about each word. As soon as 
each child can make a three-sentence 
story, we add three more pronouns to 
our list. Then our list reads like this: 


Who? (horse) 

What? (works) 

When? (day or night) (summer or 
winter) 

Where? (on the farm) (in temperate 
climates) 

How? (by pulling loads) (by carrying 

people) 
Why? (tamed by man) 


A child's story-based on such an out- 
line would read something like this: 

“The horse is a strong and useful ani- 
mal. He can pull the farmer's load of 
hay. He lets the boys and girls ride on 
his back. He does this because he has 
been trained to work by man.” 

After we had been using the outline 
form for a short time, I was pleased to 
get the following composition on rain- 
drops. It was written during a rainstorm. 

“Raindrops make rivers. Water from 
the ocean rises in clouds and is carried 
over the land. Here it falls in drops. If 
there is only a little rain it is drunk up 
by the dry earth. If there is lots it goes 
down deep in the earth and comes out 
in little springs. The springs feed brooks 
which flow into rivers. This is Mother 
Nature’s way of making rivers.” 

Cora P. EMERSON, Northampton, Mass. 


For Mother 


Eaay in the spring begin collect- 
ing mother-poems. Have the children 
copy and save them for a booklet. The 
work can be done as penmanship practice 
or be used in English teaching. 

A week or so before Mother's Day, get 
them all together and make a cover as 
follows: Covers of a delicate, light blue 
construction paper. Make a crépe paper 
carnation of a soft rose or a light pink 
color. Fasten it on the outside front 
cover in a slanting position. Make the 
stem as long as possible as it presents a 
more graceful appearance than a short 
one. The stem can be fastened in several 
places inconspicuously by means of very 
fine green wire. 

Now print or paint, with a small cam- 
el’s hair brush, in gold paint on the 
front: To Mother. 

FLORENCE Woon, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Our School-Lunch Project 


Our SCHOOL at Leland is typical of 
the many small schools found through- 
out Michigan, and possibly throughout 
the Nation; by that I refer to the schools 
employing one to four teachers. These 
schools are located either in rural dis- 
tricts or, at best, in small non-incorpo- 
rated villages. Because of these condi- 
tions the pupils must come from dis- 
tances ranging up to two or three miles 
for nine months of the year. Of these 
nine months in Michigan there are at 
least four months in which transportation 
offers a real problem and with it comes 
the cold lunch for the pupil’s noon day 
meal. 


In our school of four teachers we have 
made an effort to solve this problem to 
some extent. Our plan has been found 
to work so satisfactorily that we would 
pass the information on to other rural 
schools with the hope that they, too, may 
find it worthwhile. The set-up, aims and 
procedure adopted by us in our lunch 
project might serve as a criteria to fur- 
ther similar plans in other localities. 

At a teachers’ meeting held in the 
early winter, Miss Lucile Baker, our pri- 
mary teacher, gave the following report: 
“The quality of the work done by the 
pupils of the primary room in the after- 
noon session is very much below that 
which is done during the morning period. 
It is so much less that it cannot be at- 
tributed to the natural decline of con- 
centration and attention spans.” 

In the daily program, reading and 
arithmetic are taught in the morning, re- 
serving the afternoon session for English, 
spelling, and the social studies. In the 
tests administered we found the accom- 
plishments of the morning classes above 
average while the afternoon classes were 
below average. As an experiment the 
spelling classes were placed in the morn- 
ing session and upon testing, there was 
found to be a decided improvement. 
This, however, crowded the morning pro- 
gram so much that spelling had to be put 
back to its place in the afternoon. 

When the small children returned to 
school in the afternoon they showed 
signs of fatigue, both physical and mental. 
Attention spans were shortened five to 
ten minutes and concentration spans 
were shortened even more. During a 
food discussion, it was learned that the 
children fairly swallowed their lunches 
whole in order to get out on the school 
playground. These lunches consisted of 
a sandwich or a mere slice of bread and 


By FRED T. HAWLEY 


an apple. Few reported a glass of milk 
and a hot lunch. Most of them reported 
substantial breakfasts. 


;, eet the holidays, we started the 
school-lunch project. Surplus foods and 
a neighbor who had had considerable 
experience as a cook were provided by 
the country-relief administration. This 
was a tremendous help in starting the 


NoTE: No subject is more closely 
related to the health of the school 
child than food. And the smaller 
isolated schools of our villages and 
countryside are faced with a truly 
difficult problem in the mid-day 
meal of pupils who come from long 
distances. One may present any 
amount of theory and advice about 
school lunches but only from those 
people who have done something 
about this matter of nutrition can 
we obtain real help. 

Mr. Hawley is Superintendent of 
Schools, Leland, Michigan. His ar- 
ticle comes from his own proved 
experience in raising the health and 
achievement standards of pupils 
through planned nutrition. 


work. One of the Ladies’ Aid societies 
in a local church generously allowed us 
the use of dishes and cooking utensils. 
Citizens of the community were very 
glad to find an outlet for their desire to 
aid the school; many farmers offered and 
provided us with such foods as potatoes 
and other vegetables, pieces of meat, and 
some fruits. 

Our newly formed Parent-Teachers 
Association desired to help, so the mem- 
bers arranged a box social. The money 
raised in this way provided funds for 
purchasing some of the staple articles 
such as sugar, salt, and bread. They also 
bought milk which a farmer offered at 
a low price to help the project. 

The next step was to sell the idea of 
a hot lunch to the parents; many of them 
were inclined to think it some form of 
charity which they openly opposed. We 
sold the project through the school, home, 
and the Parent-Teachers Association. If 
you haven't an association in your com- 


munity, by all means form one because it 
will be a constant source of inspiration to 
both teacher and parent. 

During the social period in school, 
questions of physiology and proper diet 
were considered. The children expressed 
themselves freely as to their food likes 
and dislikes. Possible foods which would 
be particularly suitable for growing boys 
and girls were talked over and conclu- 
sions drawn by the children themselves. 
The children were encouraged to talk 
these things over at home and also to 
get reactions toward a free school lunch. 

At the meeting of the Parent-Teachers 
Association, discussion of the proposed 
free lunch for the children was discussed. 
Some of the prominent residents ex- 
pressed their firm belief that such a proj- 
ect would be helpful. 

Those eligible for the lunch were: pu- 
pils who otherwise would be carrying 
lunches, pupils who lived at a consider- 
able distance from the school, under- 
weight pupils, and pupils who were rec- 
ommended by the teachers. 


Oru grade teacher, Miss Amelia 
Meereis, had had some experience in 
planning meals so she took up the task 
of dietitian. The opening week had the 
following bill-of-fare: 

Monday 


Hot beef sandwiches 
Creamed carrots 


Bread and butter 
Milk 


Tuesday 


Vegetable soup 
Cheese sandwiches 
Rice pudding 
Milk 


Wednesday 


Beef stew 
Creamed cabbage 
Milk 


Thursday 


Broth with noodles 
Buttered carrots 
Bread and butter 

Milk 


Friday 
Creamed potatoes and cheese 


Bread and butter 
Milk 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Books for the Month 


Selected by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


A GROUP of the new books for li- 
brary and supplementary use may take 
children along alluring travel trails. Each 
of these book journeys carries geographic 
interest. Stories of the marvels of mod- 
ern communication and transportation, 
of other lands and peoples written with 
charm and authority that characterize 
the new books return boys and girls to 
their geography classes and those in so- 
cial science with renewed interest. 

Two books having to do with subjects 
allied with travel are important for the 
primary grades. Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham have added to their truly beautiful 
factual stories The Story Book of Wheels, 
Ships, Trains, and Aircraft (Winston, 
$2.50). Beginning with the development 
of the wheel from early people’s crude 
use of log rollers, carrying the story 
through the pageant of chariots, primi- 
tive charts, coaches, and our first locomo- 
tive, we arrive at the present of tractors, 
automobiles, stream-lined trains and air- 
craft. The text is short and vivid and 
the colored pictures, more than a hun- 
dred in all, tell their own vivid stories 
of progress. 

Talking Wires by Clara Lambert 
(Macmillan, $2.50) is a photographic 
panorama of illustrations carrying us step 
by step with a telephone call from San 
Francisco to New York. We see how 
the ship-to-shore telephone is worked, 
learn of the teletype writer, the connec- 
tion between the telephone and radio, 
and recent discoveries in television. There 
are more than 140 illustrations. 


Eixrnrssinc the glamor of our own 
neighboring tropics is the appealing story 
of Jamaica Johnny (Macmillan, $2.00) 
that Berta and Elmer Hader have written 
and made beautiful with their colored 
illustrations. Plantation life, a native 
child’s contacts with tourists, the colorful 
background of this tropical Caribbean 
island, and how Johnny realizes his 
dream of an education make this a per- 
fect book for beginners in geography. 

Excellent also, in creating an interest- 
ing background in a foreign scene, is The 
Chinese Twins by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.75; Trade edition, 
$.88). One might cite the fact that Mrs. 
Perkins’ Twins Series of geographical 
and historical readers last year reached a 
sales mark of two million; but what is 
more important is the perfection in story 


interest and background of each volume. 
This book is based on the actual experi- 
ences of a Chinese girl who walked 
through three hundred miles of bandit- 
infested country to go to school. Chinese 
home life, handcraft, and daily ways are 
woven with skill within the plot. 

Another essential book for the elemen- 
tary school is Ethel Eldridge’s Yen-Foh, 
attractively illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
(Albert Whitman, $1.00). Some months 
ago the manuscript of this quaint Chi- 
nese folk tale came to the editorial office 
of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, as an offering 
for the story department. Regretfully 
we had to give it up because of its length 
but we earnestly recommended its publi- 
cation in book form. Now it has re- 
turned to us proudly wearing its covers 
and with colored pictures by an artist 
who has lived in China many years. Yen- 
Foh, the story hero, was a leader of his 
playmates, intelligent and wise. From va- 
rious instances of good and happy child- 
hood, his story ‘leads to an illustrious 
manhood as a sage of ancient China. 

Stories of Norway are rich in natural 
background and vigor of character. For 
that reason a well-illustrated translation 
of two Norwegian classics Sidsel Long- 
skirt and Solve Suntrap, Two Children 
of Norway, by Hans Aanrud (Winston, 
$2.00) is welcome. The book, which is 
of generous proportion, large clear type 
and illustrated in color and black and 
white by Ingri and Parin D’Aulaire, tells 
the stories of Sidsel, a peasant girl of 
Norway who becomes the head milkmaid 
of Hoel Farm; and also that of Solve, a 
small boy who is so fortunate as to see 
the sun dance on Easter morning. There 
is an appealing pastoral and folk quality 
to both stories, which is admirably pre- 
served by the translators, Dagny Mor- 
tenson and Margery W. Bianco. Daily 
contacts with farm activities and domes- 
tic animals, the quiet routine of peasant 
home life, village festivals, and an under- 
current of content and simplicity make 
these stories valuable for children of to- 
day. The author, Hans Aanrud, was 
born on a Norwegian farm and spent 
two years as a shepherd in the moun- 
tains. The strength of character and love 
of outdoors which he found in childhood 
express themselves in his writing. His 
stories have given so much pleasure to 
Norwegians that Hans Aanrud has re- 
ceived an annuity from the State since 
his sixtieth year. 


Tix story hour this month may 
also take inspiration from faraway trails 
- as we dip delightedly into the pages of 
Tales from Ebony by Harcourt Williams 
(Putnam's, $2.50). The book, which is 
a collection of favorite fairy tales, takes 
its title from the village on the south 
coast of England where Mr. Williams 
lives and writes. What gives this collec- 
tion value is the fact that the tales have 
been set down from original sources. An- 
other, more elusive quality which com- 
mends them is the style of the author. 
Ebony, Mr. Williams tells us, was once 
an island village in an estuary which ran 
inland from the sea at Rye to an ancient 
castle. Years ago the sea receded and the 
village moved, as it were, to the bank on 
the mainland. All that is now left on 
the Isle of Ebony is a few scattered tomb- 
stones among a circle of trees; but about 
the marsh, the open undulating country, 
and the wide sky that reflects the Chan- 
nel there remains that atmosphere of 
magic which Mr. Williams expresses in 
these stories. 

There are 31 of the tales, including 
“The Golden Goose,” “The Three Gol- 
den Hairs,” “The Six Swans,” “The 
Frog Prince,” “The Snooks Family and 
the Candle,” “The Three Sillies,” and 
“Agib and the Cheesecakes.” There are 
many colored illustrations. 


Bus quick, accurate teacher-refer- 
ence a unique book in biography has 
come to the reviewer's desk, Concise Bi- 
ographical Dictionary, by H. L. and P. K. 
Fitzhugh (Grosset and Dunlap, $1.00). 
The authors have built this useful biog- 
raphy from the lives of five hundred 
great men and women of the present and 
past, selected from the long pageant of 
royalty, presidents, warriors, statesmen, 
workers in the arts, scientists, inventors 
and humanitarians who have influenced 
world history and social betterment. 

Before beginning the task of preparing 
the biography, teachers and pupils of the 
high schools throughout the country were 
asked to send to the authors lists of those 
outstanding personalities about whom 
they would like to do research during 
their courses of study. The selection of 
names which resulted formed a valuable 
nucleus for the work. 

The book is, however, extremely use- 
ful for teachers of the elementary grades 
desiring brief biographical data about 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Educating the Whole Child 
(Continued from page 6) 


miles to the next station where they were 
met by the school bus. While on the 
train the conductor cordially told them 
many things about the train. A few 
weeks later they took another trip to 
New Haven where they visited a stream- 
line train. Beginning with the engine and 
the engineer, they were taken through 
each car and as they traveled along an 
employee explained to them the various 
parts of interest. This was a meaningful 
experience which created interest and 
stimulated further study. 

The fifth- and sixth-grade group gained 
many meaningful experiences through 
their unit entitled, “Living with the 
Knights of Old.” After the class planned 
its functional unit many problems arose 
and many questions were asked, such as, 

“Don’t you think it must have been 
fun to have lived in those days?” 

“How did they let the people know 
about the tournaments?” 

The children grouped themselves ac- 
cording to their individual interests as 
they carried on their activity. Some made 
shields, swords, armors, castles. Others 
made pictorial maps of England, cos- 
tumes, stage properties. The following 
remarks were made by the pupils and 
recorded by the teacher: 


“It is easy to make up poetry and 
stories after you've read about the 
deeds of the knights.” 

“I think it’s just as important to 
know what fun they had as it is to 
know what work they did.” 


“TI think John should be willing to 
let all of us help build the castle.” 


“You will have to read many refer- 
ence books, Henry, because you 


Some of the outcomes were: 
Pupils’ self-poise. 
Improvement in English. 
Punctuality in their assignments. 
Co-operation in their dramatization. 
Co-operation for the good of the 

group. 

Courtesy to parents and visitors. 


The seventh and eighth grades chose 
to study “Our Foods on the Breakfast 
Table.” This led to an appreciative study 
of how many nations and how many peo- 
ple are at work daily to supply us with 
food. It led to world geography and his- 
tory. They discussed soil, plants, transpor- 
tation, food costs, health values of food, 
ways of living and working in different 
countries. This group visited the storage 
house of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company. They 
were shown how foods were packed, re- 
frigerated and transported. They appre- 


ciated the extreme care railroad com- 
panies exercise in furnishing them with 
wholesome food. 


W, GIVE achievement tests twice a 
year in all of our schools simply to im- 
prove our teaching and learning situa- 
tions. When children live and grow in 
an atmosphere of freedom they have no 
fear of tests. They know they have been 
doing their best work and that is all that 
we can expect; when we study the re- 
sults of these tests they are most satisfy- 
ing to supervisors, teachers and parents. 

Health in our schools is a very vital 
part of the curficulum. During the de- 
pression many children were deprived of 
the necessary living essentials and medi- 
cal care. Our health work has become 
an integrated part of our curriculum. Our 
health teacher promotes an appreciation 
in the classroom of good health, she fol- 
lows it up with the individual, and in 
co-operation with the home provides 
medical and dental service. The pre- 
school children are given a complete 
physical, social and mental examination 
through the co-operation of the Parent 
Teacher Association and State Board of 
Health before they enter school in Sep- 
tember. During the year all the pupils 
will receive a complete health examina- 
tion by a physician and the health teach- 
er. Most of the pupils have received the 
inoculations. During the year our health 
teacher visualizes her work with many 
health moving-picture reels. One of the 
meaningful health activities is the lunch- 
room where each day about one hundred 
children supplement their sandwiches 
with hot soups, which are prepared by the 
upper-grade girls and boys in a kitchen- 
ette. The children have taken a great in- 
terest in the appearance of their lunch 
room: During their activities they have 
made and decorated curtains for the win- 
dows, and doilies for the tables. Fre- 
quently the smaller children set the 
tables with paper napkins, plates, cups 
and saucers which were provided by the 
Parent Teacher Association. The lunch 
period becomes a social, intellectual and 
physical activity. 

Many rural homes have no adequate 
bathroom facilities and the shower bath 
in the school has been much appreciated 
by the children. Each day the shower is 
reserved for a certain room. This makes 
their cleanliness learnings an actual ex- 
perience. Folk and social dancing as well 
as other recreational games become a part 
of our integrated program. 

In this atmosphere of freedom the chil- 
dren create many health poems, pictures 
and long friezes depicting health activity. 
In educating the whole child, first atten- 
tion should be given to his health, for 
children cannot learn when they are hun- 
gry, cold, sleepy, tired or enduring any 
physical discomfort. 


Our aim is to give every pupil the best 
social, physical and intellectual environ- 
ment we can, for we feel this is of most 
importance in the education of the whole 
child. 


Switzerland. 
A Primary-Grade Unit 
(Continued from page 9) 


Read to find out all you can to make 
your Swiss scene as accurate as possible. 
As you read try to find out the fine 
characteristics of the Swiss people. 

Compare the life of a farm boy or 
girl in New Jersey, Holland and Switz- 
erland in the summer. 

Make a list of things a Swiss boy or 
girl would have to eat. 

Try to make something that a Swiss 
child knows how to make. 

Find out and make a list of the farm 
products from Switzerland that are used 
in the United States. 


3. Information 


Work of the family: During the day 
the goats are taken up the steep moun- 
tain side to graze. Nearly every day the 
mother makes cheese from the goats’ milk. 
The hay around the farmhouse and up 
on the mountain side is cut and raked by 
hand. The grandfather carries it in big 
bundles on his back down to the barn. 
Behind the house is the garden where 
fresh vegetables for the summer are 
raised. Potatoes are raised and stored 
away for winter. The mother helps out- 
doors and also spends much time in knit- 
ting warm clothes for the winter. Of 
course, the boys and girls help in all the 
work. 

The father in May takes the cows first 
to the May pastures where they stay un- 
til the snow melts from the higher parts 
of the mountain. The grass that grows 
in the May pastures during the summer 
is cut and stored in the barns. In June 
the cows are taken to the highest pastures 
of all, called the alp. There are no trees 
on the alp, but grass will grow in the 
summer. The father lives in a little stone 
house that serves also as a shed for the 
cows. During the day the father makes 
cheese from the milk. 

Construction: Color large pieces of 
wrapping paper. Crumple them. They 
may then be made to look like mountains 
by putting them on the floor, and push- 
ing and pulling them into peaks and 
plateaus. Crumpled newspapers may be 
put under them to’make them stand. 


D. Why Do So Many People Visit 
Switzerland? 


1. Discussion 
When would you rather visit Switzer- 
land, summer or winter? If you were a 
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Swiss guide, what would your work be? 
Where would you go? 

What would you see if you traveled 
in Switzerland that you would not see 
at home? What are some things you 
could see in both places? Develop this 
teaching only as far as the younger chil- 
dren are interested. What kind of peo- 
ple are the Swiss? 


2. Things to do 


Make a booklet showing beautiful 
scenes in Switzerland. 


EK. Things We Like Very Much 
That We Get From Switzerland. 

Discussion 

What have you eaten or seen that 
came from Switzerland? The children 
probably will like to know about the 
Swiss milk chocolate and about Swiss 


cheese, and about watches. Don’t try to 
list all the things that they send us. 


Summarizing the Unit 


Expiain all parts of your Swiss floor 
scene. Be able to tell all the “whys” 
when anyone asks you such questions as 
to why the cows do not graze at home. 

Be sure you can tell about every part 
whether or not you helped make it. 


Outcomes 

Did each child according to his indi- 
vidual ability and need: 

Find out that the type of farming car- 
ried on in Switzerland is due to the 
mountainous character of the country? 

Realize that Switzerland is a beautiful 
country, and that the people are ener- 
getic and industrious? 

Use all available reference materials 
properly? 

See the effect of change of season on 
man’s work? 

Work with another child or group 
more satisfactorily? 

Fulfill his part of the work given him 
by the group? 


Health in the 
Daily School Program 
(Continued from page 12) 


The better way of spending leisure 
time: going to movies or play- 
ing outdoors? 

Proper care of teeth 
How they should be cleaned 
What foods keep them strong 
Why cavities should be filled 

Safe ways and places for crossing 
the streets 

Personal responsibility for observ- 
ance of common health and 
safety practices 
Washing hands before eating 
Chewing food well 
Cleaning teeth before retiring 


Going to bed at correct time 
Looking both ways before cross- 
ing the street 


2. Records, Rules, Diaries 


Records of weather, temperature of 
room, weight and height of indi- 
viduals 

Records of excursions to grocery, 
market, farm, dairy A 

Rules relating to health practices 

Safety rules and slogans 

Diaries of health experiences 


3. Letters 


Letters to individuals or classes in 
other schools or cities telling of 
health activities 

Invitations to health programs 


D. Reading 


1. Daily Directed Reading 
Materials about health 
Exercise, bathing, food, clothirig 
Materials about play 
Summer fun 
Winter fun 
Games to play 
Stories and poems about pets 
Their habits of play 
Foods they eat 
Care they require 
The kinds of homes they need 
Stories about trips 
To market, farm, dairy, zoo 
Materials relating to social relation- 
ships 
Activities of policeman, traffic 
officer, fireman, milkman, doc- 
tor, dentist, nurse, laundryman 
Stories of other lands 
Food, clothing, dwellings, work, 
play 
Recipes for preparation of food 


2. Incidental Reading 
Labels on cans of food 


Menus in cafeteria 

Reports on health work 

Traffic signs and safety rules 

Signs in toilets, health center, halls, 
library, office, gymnasium 

Signs of contagion (reading and 
reporting) 

Rules for care of books 


3. Wide Reading 


Materials about food, clothing, 
shelter, and health activities 

Picture books of foods with legends 

Weather reports and clippings 
about clothing and food in news- 
papers and magazines 

Programs of safety meeting, food 
show, National Child Health 
Celebration 

Minutes of Safety Council, Health 
Club, Good Citizens Club, Scout- 
ing Club 


4. Independent Reading 


Books from home or public library 
relating to games, animal life, 
play, food, clothing 

Grocery list, shopping list 

Menus for special days: Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, July 4 

Stories which show differences in 
living conditions of Indians, Eski- 
mos, Japanese, Dutch people 

Signs, advertisements, and inscrip- 
tions found in public places: bill 
boards, street cars, statues, and 
buildings 

E. Arithmetic 


1. Counting of Numbers 
Children present 
Number eating in cafeteria 
Children in games 
Doors and windows in room or 
building 
2. Recording of Numbers 
Weight and height 
Weight of pets (at regular inter- 
vals 
Glasses of water used daily 
Thermometer readings 
Scores in games 


3. Measurement 


Number of glasses in quart (milk) 

Distances run in games 

Weight and height 

Time spent in play, rest, sleep 

4. Estimation 

Proportion of space connected with 
buildings and equipment (con- 
structed by children) to number 
and size of people and animals 


Experience Reading. II. 
(Continued from page 14) 


Some of the research and study which 
the children did resulted in the follow- 
ing milk bulletins: 


How Milk Gets to My House 


1. farm 7. milk station 

2. COW 8. pasteurizing machine 
3. can 9. bottle 

4. truck 10. wagon 

5. train 11. my house 

6. city 


What Milk Contains 
I. protein 
2. fat 
3- Sugar 
4. mineral salts 
5. vitamins A, B, C, D 
6. water 


Why We Drink Milk 
Milk makes children grow. 


It makes us healthy. 
It makes babies healthy, too. 
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Milk has everything we need in it. 
‘ It makes muscles strong. 
It gives us strong bones. 


What cows eat 


grass 

hay 

oats 

corn stalks 
corn leaves 
corn cobs 


Some Kinds of Cows 
1. Jerseys — small, cream colored — rich 
2. Guernseys — reddish brown — rich 
milk 
3. Holsteins — black and white, large — 
milk not so rich 


Animals That Give Milk 


cow ass 

goat yak 

reindeer sheep 

camel llama 

horse water buffalo 


At the close of their milk study a 
program of songs, poems, talks, and dem- 
onstrations was given to parents and 
other children. After much discussion, 
planning, and revision, the following or- 
der of events was posted for reference 
during the performance: 


Program 


1. Song: Mary, Molly and I 

2. What Do Cows Eat 

3. Some Kinds of Cows 

4. The Separator 

5. The Milk Can 

6. Straining the Milk 

7. Pasteurizing the Milk 

8. How Bottles are Washed 

9. How Milk is Bottled 

10. Why Milk is Good Food 

11. Fat in Different Kinds of Milk 
12. The Baby’s Food 
13. Things We Made from Milk 
14. How We Made Butter 
15. How We Made Cheese 
16. How We Made Cocoa 
17. Animals That Give Milk 
18. Two Poems That We Learned 


Socn interweaving of reading ac- 
tivity with a unit of work benefits both 
the unit and the reading. It does not 
come, however, unless a teacher is awake 
to the possibilities. Many a good oppor- 
tunity to introduce a bit of reading in 
a live situation is lost for lack of teacher 
guidance. We are too likely to put read- 
ing into one compartment of the school 
day along with arithmetic, and think of 
“activities” as mainly handwork, crea- 
tive work, discussions, and planning. 

Of experience reading in general, and 
its values, we may say in summation that: 


1.In the first place it cuts down the 
teaching time needed for drill or prac- 
tice reading, since so much is learned 
“by the way.” 

2. Then it comes at intervals through 
the day and in periods of relatively short 
length. 

3. When presented it is immediately 
useful. Children react to it in thought 
or action. The intake (idea) is at once 
followed by out go. 

4. It is rich in content, interesting and 
meaningful. 

5. Hence children give to it voluntary, 
not forced attention. 

6. It usually has a social value. Often 
inability to read is of real importance to 
the whole group as well as to the individ- 
ual child. 


7. Its vocabulary is already familiar in 
speech. 

8. It helps to build such desirable read- 
ing habits and attitudes as: reading for 
meanings, rapid reading, reading in nat- 
ural thought units, the habit of attend- 
ing, ability to use reading in practical 
ways, appreciation that reading is useful. 

9. Reading, therefore, in this way leads 
to rapid and easy learning. It should be 
given an important place in every grade. 


We Gave a Bird Puppet 
Show 


(Continued from page 16) 


the last two or three hours. There she is 
calling me now! I must go. Goodbye. 
Conk-eer-ee. Conk-eer-ee. 


Speech of the Bluebird 


Gazenncs, boys and girls! I have 
just returned from Mexico which is my 
winter home. On the way I met many 
other bluebirds. We fly many miles. We 
have many adventures, like bumping into 
lighthouses and not finding any food. As 
soon as I arrive up here I try to find a 
home. This is our real home, you know. 
We like to live in houses which children 
and grown-ups put up for us. We like 
cavities in trees best of all. We love old 
orchards, so now you know why there 
are so many of us in Massachusetts. My 
ancestors welcomed the Pilgrim fathers 
their first spring here in 1621. I am 
called the harbinger of spring because I 
come so early. Children, please do all 
you can to protect us. We sing for you, 
we cheer you with our pretty clothes, 
and most important of all we destroy 
beetles, spiders, caterpillars and grass- 
hoppers, that harm your crops and 
bother you. Save us! Save us! 


Speech of the Veery 


Bxz I am, as happy as any veery 
could be. I hope you are glad to see me, 


boys and girls. Can you guess where I 
came from? Yes, indeed, that is right. I 
did come from Central America and do 
you know I traveled from two hundred 
to three hundred miles in one day? I 
did this because I was so anxious to reach 
my homeland again. You see, I am one 
of the greatest travelers. I was fortunate 
to find plenty of nice food along the 
way, such as caterpillars, snails and spi- 
ders. Do you want me to tell you an 
adventure? Well, one day as I was fly- 
ing low over some huge oak trees my 
wing caught on a branch. I fell to the 
ground and in a little while a small girl 
picked me up and bandaged it. In about 
two days I was ready to be off again. 
Well, I suppose you know I am the state 
bird of Massachusetts. That is why I 
feel so much at home here. 


Speech of the Yellow Warbler 


Spruce greetings, my little friends 
of Melrose. I like my winter in Central 
Peru, South America, but Melrose is the 
best place I have lived in. Is that the 
way you feel? I am sure you all know 
me because you see me most every day 
hopping around in your orchards and 
gardens, but for the benefit of those who 
do not know me I will tell them. I am 
the Yellow Warbler. I am a night flyer 
so start flying after night fall. I fly alli 
night until I come to one of my favorite 
lunch stations. Here I rest and eat my 
food which consists of insects and pos- 
sibly some fruit. There are very many 
dangers at night, the worst being the 
storms. Once the wind caught me and 
blew me out of my course toward a 
lighthouse. I thought my end had come 
but fortunately I missed the lighthouse. 
I have been in Melrose two days. Those 
two days I have been busy visiting my 
friends. I haven't found the exact place 
for my home yet, but I am planning on 
having it in a low tree. I build my nest 
of fine grasses and fibers. Well, I must 
stop now and go to see how Mrs. War- 
bler is getting along. Goodbye and good 
luck! 


Speech of the Bald Eagle 


Hhxto, folks! What are you doing 
down there? Did you say that you had 
never seen me before? Well, I am the 
Bald Eagle. That is just why I’ve come 
This is my first visit to Melrose as I like 
to stay near the sea coast much better. 
Some people think I am bald, but they 
are wrong. I look bald, but I have white 
feathers on my head. I like to make my 
nest in tall pine trees on mountains and 
always near water. I love to fly high in 
the air and then swoop down and get 
my fish. Sometimes I steal fish from 
others. There is one important thing to 
remember and that is that I am your 
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national bird. I am very proud of this 
great honor and goodbye all. 


Speech of the Humming Bird 


Gizenncs, boys and girls. I have 
come all the way from Central America 
and it is so nice to be here again. While 
I was away on my winter's vacation, 
many strange and interesting things hap- 
pened. Some people thought I was the 
hawk moth and I have fooled them many 
a time. When I have finished my nest 
it is one of the daintiest. I will make it 
in 'a maple tree. I will use fern-wood, 
moss and bark to make it soft and snug. 
I am very proud of my two children each 
year. I am once more back in my native 
country, back among all my friends and 
ready for work. Goodbye for a while. I 
will come again next year. 


Speech of the Bob-o-link 


bob-o-link, spink, 
spank, spink. My! How green and pretty 
everything is! What a lucky bird I am! 
Such deep, deep grass for my nest and 
just smell that pink clover! Bob-o-link, 
bob-o-link. I didn’t know I was so tired. 
Well, why shouldn't I be? I have been 
traveling ever since early March when I 
left my winter home on the pampas of 
Brazil. One reason I like it up here in 
the North is because I feel so safe. Down 
South we are always in danger. We love 
the wild rice and while we are eating it 
the gunners shoot many of us, which, 
of course, is very sad. There is a great 
danger too up here, the mowing machine. 
We have to hurry our nest building and 
the raising of our families because the 
farmer has to cut his grass in early July. 
I'll be very busy but you'll see and hear 
me often. Chee! Chee! Chee! 


Speech of the Baltimore Oriole 


S puns is here! I am going to nest 
near the Roosevelt School this year. 
Would you like to hear something about 
me? I’m the Baltimore Oriole. I have 
just come from Central America. When 
I go down south I can’t help but long 
for my dear old home in Melrose. Why 
do I go? I go because I haven't enough 
food up here. On my way home I had 
many narrow escapes. One time I was 
flying over the water by night and a 
terrible storm came up. Lucky for my 
companions and me that there was an 
island near, so we spent the night there. 
I had already flown a great many miles 
so I was glad to have a rest. We ar- 
rived in March. My wife didn’t come 
because I have to go before her and find 
a place in which to build our home. It 
is going to be right out in front of the 
Roosevelt School where you children may 
watch us. It is a deep-hanging nest 
partly made with yarn and cotton which 
you fifth-grade children put out. We 


thank you very much. I came and 
perched on the window sill and you 
children were delighted. I must go now 
and carry twigs for Mrs. Oriole. 


Bibliography for Teacher 
and Pupils 
The Book of Birds by Henry U. Hen- 
shaw and others, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 
The Travels of Birds, Frank Chapman. 


Birds of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, Edward Howe Forbush, Massachu- 
setts Department of Agriculture, State 
House, Boston. 


The Audubon Leaflets, the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society. 


Good Reading V, Manly, Scribner. 


The Brown Wood Fairy 
(Continued from page 20) 


of his head. A soft tinkling sound is * 


heard behind the scenes.) I thought so! 
It’s Columbine! 


(Tall Girl, dressed in red with a yel- 
low and green sash, enters. On her 
dress are sewed small bells, which tinkle 
as she moves.) 


Famy (waves his arms): Come, chil- 
dren! Come, all you Flowers! 


(Led by the BRowN Woop Fairy 
blowing softly on his pipes, and by Cot- 
UMBINE with her bells tinkling, the chil- 
dren and the flowers march around the 
stage to soft march music played behind 
the scenes. As they reach the front of 
the stage, they line up facing the audi- 
ence. Each school child has a cluster of 
the small bells which they ring whenever 
the bells are mentioned as all recite to- 
gether. ) 

ALL: 

Ring the bells of springtime, 
Anemone is here, 

Bloodroot and Hepatica, 
Columbine, so dear! 

Ring the bells of springtime 
Columbine’s bright bells, 
All the woodland echoes 
With the tale she tells. 


Brown Woop Fairy (waving his 
arms): And now the real party begins! 
Come, Teacher! Come, Children! Come, 
Flowers! (He puts his pipes to his mouth, 
and Flowers, Children and Teacher, 
form in line behind him, and march 
around the table, singing to the tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell.” ) 


We sound the pipes of May, 
We sound the pipes of May, 
Tweet, tweet, with music sweet 
We sound the pipes of May. 
We pick the flowers of May, 
We pick the flowers of May, 
Fair, fair, their colors rare, 

We pick the flowers of May. 


We fill our baskets bright, 
We fill our baskets bright, 
Red, blue and yellow too, 
We fill the baskets bright. 


We sound the pipes of May, 
We sound the pipes of May, 
Tweet, tweet, with music sweet, 
We sound the pipes of May. 


(As the music stops and the curtain 
falls slowly, the sound of the Famry’s 
pipes, still playing, is heard.) 


What Is a Unit of Teaching? 
(Continued from page 23) 


answered. Opportunity should be pro- 
vided for discussion of the most interest- 
ing things. Misconceptions and misun- 
derstandings should be cleared up. 

Whenever the teacher sees that the 
greatest value of a unit has been secured 
for her class she should be on the alert 
for a culminating activity. A unit may 
culminate in a review, summary, and 
test, or it may end with a play, a puppet 
show, an exhibit, an assembly program, 
or some other climax calling for organi- 
zation and summarization. 

As a part of the summary of the unit, 
the children should have a part in judg- 
ing their work. Each activity should bs — 
evaluated according to its contribution 
toward the purpose set up in the begin- 
ning. The children may see that other 
activities might have been used to advan- 
tage and that those used might have been 
better developed. This part of the con- 
clusion of the unit is very valuable, for 
it is through such reflection that relation- 
ships are understood and the real mean- 
ing and significance of the unit realized. 


Art In Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


face, spreading the paste thinly and be- 
ing careful to leave no lumps. Then lay 
the cut piece down on the paste-covered 
surface, attaching it first, in the case of 
the bottle, in the center of the large solid 
piece. Then press outward from the cen- 
ter to the edges, and even the most deli- 
cate parts will smooth down into posi- 
tion without difficulty. When the entire 
piece is in place, carefully wipe away 
any superfluous paste with a clean, 
slightly damp cloth, or it may be re- 
moved with a clean wet brush. Most art 
and construction papers, excepting thin 
highly calendared ones, will be unhurt 


. by this treatment. 


Before leaving the posters I would like 
to suggest that the children be encour- 
aged to see the beauty of fresh fruit and 
vegetables in every way possible. Many 
of the great painters of history turned 
to the study of still life when they 
painted for their own pleasure, rendering 
fruits, vegetables, fish and game in beau- 
tiful inations. It is certain that 
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could they see the fruit and vegetable 
markets of our day, these old-time paint- 
ers would have delighted in them and 
put them on canvas many times. A veg- 
etable market with its rich colors and its 
symmetrical arrangement is like some 
beautiful painting, a symphony of color, 
with the oranges, lemons and grapefruit 
sounding the high notes, the tomatoes, 
head lettuce, apples and carrots giving 
the rich middle tones, and the mush- 
rooms, potatoes and beets furnishing the 
more subtle tones. 


Tue large poster shows a little girl 
in a school cafeteria. Her brown hair is 
contrasted with the tan walls and white 
placard, lettered in blue. Her dress is 
deep blue over a light blue blouse. The 
yellow dishes are on a black tray, resting 
on a brown table. The creamed carrots 
show circles of bright orange in a white 
sauce. The yellow dishes have red flow- 
ers, green leaves and orange bands. The 
milk bottle is white except where the 
sleeve and the table show through it, and 
the straws are yellow. The lettering is 
green. The hands and face are flesh 
color with deep pink in the cheeks and 
the eyes are blue. 


i AM sure the children will like to 
make a paper playground. It might be 
worked out in a large shallow box cover 


for display on a table in the schoolroom. 
Paint such a box cover a bright clear 
green to suggest grass. Then the equip- 
ment here illustrated, swing, slide, teeter 
and sand box will show up, especially if 
you use a tan or red construction paper. 
These models of playground apparatus 
should be cut from a thin, tough light- 
weight paper. No attempt has been made 
to do these in scale, due to the exigencies 
of showing all the pictures on one page, 
but they are simple forms, and once it 
has been decided how large a base will 
be used for the playground, the swing or 
the slide will set the scale of size and the 
teeter and sand box can be made to 
conform. 

Figure 4, the slide, is made of two 
strips of material, one long, the other 
somewhat shorter. The long strip is 
folded on one end to allow a short length 
to rest on the ground, then carried at a 
slant to the top of the slide, and the re- 
mainder folded into steps, with another 
piece left at the foot of them to rest on 
the ground. The second strip is then 
placed beneath this, to brace it, and the 
two are pasted together at points C 
and D. 

Figure 6 shows the pattern of the 
swing, Figure 7. In every case cut on the 
heavy lines, and fold on the dotted lines. 
One end of the base is slashed into a 
number of short cuts, and these pieces 
are interwoven over and under the other 


end. Small notches are cut on the cross 
bar of the swing. Strings tied at these 
points hold the swing board, Figure 2. 
When slipped into the slits at either end, 
they hold it firmly. Figures 1 and 3 
show a swing seat with a back, for the 
smaller children. The ends are folded up, 
and the points A and B are pasted be- 
hind the back of the seat. 

The sand box, Figure 8, has its sides 
folded up and the flange folded out, as 
in Figure 5, the strips E F D and H be- 
ing folded around and pasted into place. 

The teeter requires no pasting. Its 
folded base is fastened in the same way 
as was used on the swing base. The two 
side peaks J and L keep the board in 
place, and the center one, K, acts as a 
pivot on which the plank will swing 
freely. Figure 11 shows the small slot 
cut in the plank to slip over K, Figure 
12 shows how the end of the bases are 
to be notched to fasten tHem to the other 
ends. 


Your Arithmetic 
Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 44) 


This is Necessary to Secure Thorough 
Mastery of the Fundamentals. What do 
you Advise? 

I have tried to avoid advice as such, 
submitting data instead. Now, the most 
significant data bearing upon this ques- 


a about Primary Writing 


You should really know LADDIE. 


The current trend in teaching primary 
writing strongly indicates that. 


Send for a sample on your School letterhead. 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY. NEW JERSEY 
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tion is the figuring done by adults. When 
such figuring is analyzed, it is found 
that the fundamental processes account 
for more than ninety per cent of adult 
figuring; that the work in fractions is 
very, very simple; that decimals, aside 
from United States money, is not a part 
of the figuring of common people, but 
only of highly trained groups such as 
engineers and statisticians; that the work 
in denominate numbers as taught in the 
schools is for the most part not used by 
anyone in life; and that percentage in 
the schools is complicated and involved 
as against the simple usages in business. 

It is true that one study would em- 
phasize the use of denominate numbers. 
(See Bowden, A. O., Consumers Uses 
of Arithmetic, Teachers College, 1929.) 
The published volume does not make 
this very clear, so I wrote for the original 
tables. These disclosed the fact that Dr. 
Bowden interpreted a measure such as 
buying in pounds as an indication of the 
need of denominate numbers. Since 
many of the chosen problems from his 
list involved measures, he concluded that 
much teaching of denominate numbers 
should follow. However, common ex- 
perience bears out the fact that when 
you go to a store to buy something such 
as a pound of butter, you do not need to 
repeat a table in order to get the butter. 
Nor do you have to do an example in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication or 


division of compound numbers in order 
to buy a few gallons of gasoline. 

This story could be carried further 
but it means that the fundamentals are 
much used. They are the basis of all 
other figuring, even that in percentage; 
and therefore, if a fifth- or sixth-grade 
child makes mistakes in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication or division, the 
first drill task is to bring him up to per- 
fect scores in these simple processes. 
Two days a week with systematic teach- 
ing can soon show remarkable changes. 
A sixth-grade boy in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, was changed from the status of 
complete confusion in the fundamentals 
to 100% mastery, in four months. He is 
now making A and B grades in high- 
school mathematics. 


Our School-Lunch Project 
(Continued from page 47) 


That menu proved very successful, al- 
though some children showed food con- 
ditioning. Many of them had never 
tasted food prepared in this way. A 
problem of getting children to drink milk 
arose. Some liked warm milk, some liked 
cold milk, others wouldn’t drink it either 
cold or hot. We decided to try cocoa or 
hot chocolate. This solved the problem, 
for those who didn’t care for milk did 
like the hot drink. 

Food was varied as far as possible so 


the children did not tire of it. Some days 
we prepared vegetable soup, again it 
might be meat soup, or it might be noodle 
soup. The donation of a bushel of apples 
provided apple sauce in place of rice 
pudding. 

A more serious problem now arose, 
that of providing something for the chil- 
dren to do before and after they had 
eaten. They had not been accustomed to 
the extra time and it seemed as if the 
program would fail because they were so 
full of life after the meal that they 
wanted to run about the building. A 
solution to this problem came through 
promoting an activities program. 


Duane the social period the boys 
and girls were encouraged to think and 
then express themselves on ways in 
which one might be of service for the 
good of the group at noon time. The 
ideas were organized and classified. These 
activities became the foundation for pro- 
moting some worthy work in such hab- 
its as co-operation, self-control, initiative, 
and table etiquette. 

A rotating plan gave each pupil an 
opportunity to show how well he or she 
could do an assigned task. Some of the 
tasks included placing chairs and napkins 
in proper positions at the table, arrang- 
ing the dishes and silverware on the table, 
serving classmates if acting as waiters, 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 


EAGLE ALPHA 2495 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


that ever-so-important first step in writ- PRACTICE pencil with its slightly h st step in writi llow 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
extra large diameter of wood and its _ harder lead as being nearer in size to Y as a sep to 


large, soft lead. the ordinary wood pencil. the regular size pencil. 


@ 
But everyone agreeS.e.eces 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


AGCLE PRACTICE 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


Ae EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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preparing sandwiches, and serving the 
dishes properly. After-lunch activities 
consisted of clearing the table, cleaning 
and washing the dishes, sweeping the 
floors,. and replacing the chairs and 
dishes. 

An opportunity to practice table eti- 
quette with classmates was provided at 
the table. Later on, when the pupil dines 
as a guest or as a traveler, many of the 
lessons of table etiquette learned here 
will give him the confidence that comes 
from behaving in accepted fashion. Cul- 
ture demands that the individual know 
how to pass dishes as well as ask politely 
for the food which he desires. Self-con- 
trol was stressed at the table as well as 
before and after the meals. 

Lessons in co-operation were not only 
studied, but actually practiced. We were 
bringing the school into closer relation 
with home and neighborhood life. We 
were taking a typical condition of social 
life and practicing methods for its sat- 
isfactory solution. 

Parents soon noted the changes in 
manner of the children and remarked 
about them. The pupils desired to take 
an active part in meal planning and 
service at home, suggesting that they had 
learned this or that about helping while 
at school. They were encouraged to con- 
tinue at home what they were taught 
during the school period. 


A FEW particular cases will show 
the importance of the hot-lunch program 
in the physical and mental outlook of 
some of the pupils. 


Examples: 
X. 1o year-old girl, third grade 
Y. 8 year-old boy, second grade 
Z. 9 year-old boy, third grade 


A. M. P.M. 
Month Weight Arith- Read- Spell- Eng- Social 


metic ing ing lish Studies 
X. Jan. 68 B A Cc 
Feb. 70 B A B.D B 
Feb. 59 A B- 
Feb. 63 c+. € 


The attention and concentration spans 
became better so that they were nearly 
as great in the afternoon session as in 
the morning. The children had previ- 
ously been anxious to leave promptly as 
soon as school was dismissed; now they 
seemed td enjoy staying after school to 
work on projects or to do extra work 
which might be-assigned to them. The 
quantity of school work done during the 
second semester increased nearly one- 
third over that of the first semester. 

If we wished to sum up the outstand- 
ing features of the hot lunch in their 
order of importance, they would be ar- 
ranged in this fashion: 
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1. "An alertness on the part of the 
pupil in the afternoon not evidenced 
before. 


2. An improvement in the school 
work. 


3. A development of poise and grace 
during meal time. 


4. A spirit of co-operation and self- 
control was promoted. 


5. A pleasanter atmosphere was crea- 
ted for parent, teacher and pupil. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 41) 


He went up the attic stairs and 
brought down the bundles of summer 
furniture covers. Up there in the attic 
he found his old toy circus, 

Everybody in the house, Mother fixing 
furniture, Grandmother planting flower 
seeds, Father painting window screens, 
was getting ready for summer. Billy 
brought his old toy circus down to his 
work bench out in the garage, and he 
mended the lion’s broken leg. He gave 
the monkey a new tail made of brown 
braided worsted, and he painted all the 
animals in bright colors. When that was 
down, Billy said to himself, “Now I am 
going down to the woods to pick the 
flowers for Betty’s May basket.” 

Billy put on his cap and went out 
through the back garden and down the 
lane toward the woods. At the end of 
the lane he met his pet cat, Mrs. Mouser. 

Mrs. Mouser was almost as wise as a 
dog. She seemed very much excited now 
and she rubbed against Billy's legs, mew- 
ing and purring. She ran a little way 
toward his back garden and then came 
back. She seemed to want Billy to come 
home. 

“No, Mrs. Mouser,” Billy told her. “I 
can’t play with you just now. I am on 
my way to the woods.” 

He had to run to get away from the 
purring pussy, and he almost ran into 
the greenhouse boy, loaded down with 


bundles and flower pots and a window 
box. 

“Everyone is in a hurry to get their 
flower boxes filled by the first of May,” 
the greenhouse boy told Billy. “And I 
don’t see how I am going to make all my 
deliveries. Down at the greenhouse I 
have another box, some pansies, and a 
tub of roots to deliver.” 

“Well, let me help,” Billy said. 

The greenhouse boy had been ever so 
kind about helping Billy when he was 
chairman of the Garden Committee at 
school last month. So Billy carried seed- 
lings and roots and a window box to dif- 
ferent people in the town. 


He just stopped in at his home for 


lunch and then he kept right on deliver- 
ing for the greenhouse until four o'clock. 
“Now,” he said to himself, “there will 
be just light enough for me to go down 
to the woods for wild flowers for Betty's 
May basket.” So off he started. 

Before Billy had reached the woods, he 
met his Grandfather. His Grandfather 
had been to the woods, too, and he had a 
wooden tub in his arms filled with wet 


ferns and moss. 


“Your Grandmother wants to have a 
rock garden,” he told Billy, “so I have 
dug up these new ferns and there will 
be just time before the dew falls to set 
them out in the garden. Do you want 
to help me, young man?” 

Yes, of course, Billy wanted to help 
his Grandfather. He turned back and 
they carried home the ferns and moss 
and worked at setting them out until 
dark. Billy could hear Betty’s voice 
across the fence between their houses. 
She was in the house, probably helping 
to hang the new curtains. 

“I must put something, some cookies 
or some little thing, in her May basket,” 
Billy said to himself. But after supper 
he could not find the basket. He felt 
very sad at having had such a mixed-up 
day, and he went to bed. The last thing 
before he went to sleep Mrs. Mouser 
came leaping up into his bed, her eyes 
shining in the dark. She still seemed 
excited. 

At breakfast his Grandmother said, 
“Oh, I forgot to tell you, Billy, that Mrs. 
Mouser showed me her four new little 
kittens in the garage yesterday; one 
white, one yellow, one maltese and one 
black.” 

“We will have to give them away,” 
his mother said, sorrowfully. “One cat 
is all we can keep.” 

“All but the yellow one,” his Grand- 
father said. “The mother cat has hidden 
that one.” 


Just then they heard running feet and 
happy laughter. In the door came Betty, 
with the red and green Indian basket 
carried carefully in her arms. “Billy!” 
she shouted. “How did you ever think 
of hanging such a nice May basket for 
me? I found it this morning. It had 
fallen off the gate into the grass, but the 
dear little kitten was safe in it. Look! 
She has blue eyes!” And Betty, to their 
great amusement, lifted Mrs. Mouser’s 
yellow kitten from the basket where its 
mother had carried it in her mouth and 
hidden it. 

Billy did not tell Betty for a while 
about how he had failed, and Mrs. 
Mouser succeeded in filling her May bas- 
ket. When he did tell her, she said that 
it was all right; she truly understood. 
And the yellow kitten grew up to be as 
clever as its mother. 
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Our Market In Beginning Reading 


Tix unit was developed with for- 
ty-seven first-grade children of average 
ability. Some of them live in a village 
but most of them live in the country and 
either walk to school or come on the 
school busses. The time spent on this 
unit was four weeks with an average 
daily period of two and one-half hours. 
It grew from the children’s own interests. 

One morning during the health inspec- 
tion such questions as, “How many ate 
vegetables?” “How many ate fruit?” 
were asked. One little boy said, “We 
can't eat oranges every day because we 
have to buy them.” Another said, “We 
have to buy bananas and apples, too.” 
The fact was then brought out that ev- 
eryone did not have to buy fruit but 
some people sold it. One boy said, “We 
can play buying and selling fruit in 
here.” Someone else suggested that we 
also sell vegetables. 

This grade had just completed a unit 
on safety. A little girl, in looking through 
books at the reading table, found a pic- 
ture of many fruits and vegetables ready 
for market. Underneath the picture was 
printed “The zone of safety.” The pic- 
ture was shown to the class and dis- 
cussed. The question was asked, “How 
can we practice safety otherwise than in 
keeping the traffic rules?” A girl said, 
“We can have safety in health.” This 
thought was connected with eating fruit 
and vegetables so the grade became very 
enthusiastic about their fruit and vege- 
table market. 


Development of the Unit 


First Day. Teacher and pupils started 
plans for the framework of the market. 
It was located in the room, and some 
measurements were taken. 


Second Day. Continued work on 
framework of market, sawed some boards 
and nailed some boards in place. Fixed 
fruit and vegetable chart. Wrote the 
following words: B buy; S sell; M mar- 
ket; memorized “To Market.” 


Third Day. Visited ‘all the grocery 
stores in the village. One merchant gave 
each child a bag of Easter candy. When 
we got back to school one child suggested 
that we write the merchant a note of 
thanks. This was done. Read market 
stories from textbook. 


Fourth Day. The framework was fin- 
ished. We discussed a name for the mar- 
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ket and finally decided on “First-Grade 
Market.” The name was printed and 
placed on the front. The strips of wood 
were wrapped with green crépe paper. 
Sentences were written about our trip. 
These were given by members of the 
class and written on the blackboard by 
the teacher. Later these were printed by 
the teacher and read by the class. 


The following are the sentences: 

One day we went down town to 
visit the stores. 

We saw many vegetables. 

There were onions, beets, carrots, 
tomatoes, lettuce, cabbage, spinach, 
and potatoes. 

We saw many kinds of fruits. 

There were oranges, bananas, ap- 
ples, prunes, peaches, and grapefruit. 

We had a fine time at the stores. 


Fifth Day. Put brown wrapping pa- 
per around boards to make a “counter.” 
Placed fruits and vegetables that children 
had brought on counter. Printed names 
of all articles in market and pasted on 
small sticks to be placed by proper arti- 
cles in market. Made price tags and put 
on each article. Fixed cash drawer. Mem- 
orized “What shall I buy today?” Wrote 
A a apples; B b bananas; O o oranges; 
F f fruit. Read market stories from text- 


book. 


Sixth Day. Home-demonstration agent 
visited us. Talked to the children about 
eating proper foods. Children wrote a 
note of thanks to her. Made clocks show- 
ing breakfast, lunch, and dinner time. 
Children dictated the following sentences 
which teacher wrote on the board. Later 
they were printed and read by class. 


When we came back from our 
visit to the stores we made a market. 

We sawed some boards and nailed 
them together. 

We used green crépe paper, too. 

We called it “The First-Grade 
Market.” 

We put vegetables and fruits in 
our market. 

Then we put the names and 
prices on each one. 

We have money in our cash drawer. 

We have a telephone in our market. 

Some day we will play store. 


Seventh Day. Played store. Store- 
keeper kept book of accounts. Each cus- 
tomer came to front of room and made 
a problem about what he actually did. 


Children changed money. Account book 
checked by children. Worked on charts, 
illustrating them with pictures of foods 
which constitute a good breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. Children listened to story 
of “Old Woman Going to Market.” 
Children read market stories from text- 
books and library books. Marked indi- 
vidual food charts. 


Eighth Day. Worked on scrapbook. 
Cut fruits and vegetables free hand. 
Wrote V v vegetables; C c carrots; P p 
potatoes; L | lettuce. Read market sto- 
ries. Other children told what the cus- 
tomers of yesterday did. Teacher wrote 
these on board. Later they were printed 
and read. Played “Muffin Man.” 


Ninth Day. Read market stories from 
textbooks and library books. Read prob- 
lems and stated same. Played “This is 
the Way to Go to Market.” Wrote 
names of fruits and vegetables. Children 
told market stories and repeated poems. 
Incomplete sentences pertaining to mar- 
keting were copied from the blackboard 
and filled in. 


Tenth Day. Read charts. Read other 
stories. Drill work on combinations used 
in playing store. Played “Farmer in the 
Dell” and “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Bar- 
ley Grow.” 


Eleventh Day. Colored pictures per- 
taining to foods. Illustrated charts with 
magazine pictures. Yes and no test about 
market and foods. 


Twelfth Day. Started on “A BC 
Rhyme Book” of fruits and vegetables. 
Children copied rhymes from board. 
Marked individual food charts. Had 
arithmetic combination drill. Read stories. 


Thirteenth Day. Played store. Atten- 
tion given to trade courtesy and making 
proper change. Problems made. Accounts 
kept. Telephone orders received. Quart 
and pint measures used. Scales also used. 
Clay modeling of fruit and vegetables. 
Worked some more on “A B C Rhyme 
Book.” Played market games. Read 
market stories. 


Fourteenth Day. Finished “A B C 
Rhyme Book.” Clay modeling of more 
fruit and vegetables. Wrote incomplete 
sentences. Read problems. Read other 
stories and charts. Composed rhymes. 
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Worked on phonics. Teacher read, “The 
Land of Oranges.” 


Fifteenth Day. Cut grass for sand ta- 
ble. Modeled clay boy with his dog go- 
ing to Healthland. Printed and made 
signs for the cities in Healthland, such 
as “Greenville,” “Carrot Hill,” “Fruit- 
burg,” “Cereal Grove,” “Milk Lake,” 
and “Cool Water Springs.” Made mod- 
els to represent these cities. Copied 
rhymes. Read market stories. Composed 
riddles. Played store. Wrote memoran- 
dum before going to store. 

The children made the following rid- 
dles: 

I am red. 

I am round. 

I grow on a tree. 
What am I? 


I am white. 

The cow gives me to you. 
People drink me. 

What am I? 


I am 


green. 
I have a head. 
I grow in a garden. 


Guess what I am! 


I am brown. 


I grow in the ground. 
Guess what I am! 


Save hours of time by using these Looseleaf 


HEKTOGRAPH PROJECTS — 


I MADE IT 


Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages in 


ts, 6” x 9”. Put up in portfolio. 


hektograph ink for making 50 to 100 perfect 


Sixteenth Day. Copied riddles. Played 
store. Telephoned some of the orders. 
Read problems and made other problems. 
Stated some problems. Checked individ- 
ual food chart. Wrote menu for one 
day. Read market stories. 


Seventeenth Day. Worked problems. 
Played market games. Said market poems. 
Read market stories. Read riddle chart. 


Eighteenth Day. Read market stories. 
Got phonic “families” and list of words 
from our rhymes. Drill on combinations 
used in marketing especially 5°s and 10’s. 


Twentieth Day. Read more market 
stories. Drew a market. Drew fruits and 
vegetables. Listened to market stories 
read by teacher. Read problems and 
stated them. 


Twenty-first Day. Reviewed all mar- 
ket poems and songs. Read all story 
charts on market. Read all rhymes on 
market. Read all riddle charts on mar- 
ket. Read and answered all problems we 
had made. Told market stories. Children 
gave things they thought they should re- 
member about health and marketing that 
had grown out of our study. These were 
listed on the board and read. 


Teacher, Author, Lecturer 


YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THE CHILD 


You can help him with his problems and insure his 
making a useful citizen, a success in life. 


HELEN 
mn 
Child Training and Correct Feeding 


fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, practical home-study course on 
the care and training of the child. Beautifully illustrated in ten lessons, 
this course is a boon to teachers, parents, guardians, and all those with the 
welfare of the child at heart. In making this training course possible by 
correspondence Helen Randle has achieved the highest success in her 
career as an authority on child-training. 


RANDLE’S COURSE 


Send 10 cents to cover postage for free booklet giving 
complete outline and information on the course. Address: 


Helen Randle Professional School of Psychology and nee Training 


1000 Sunset Drive 


50 to 100 
Perfect 
Copies 


Price, 75¢ postpaid 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 


Reading, Number Work and Coloring 
Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with complete instructions for 


the reading lesson 


own 


books represent the ress 
the school period. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


75 PARK STREET 
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each thild during 
Price, 90¢ pos 


Asheville, N. C 


Bradley Aids to Successful 
Teaching in Primary Grades 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 
Designed to assist the teacher by providing material 
for drill necessary to fix the common 
phonograms in the pupil’s mind 


The phonograms are printed on cards 7 x 8 inches, with letters 
one inch high, which are easily read from all parts of the room. To 
each phonogram card two smaller sections are hinged, bearing con- 
sonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. The 
large card and hinged strips are printed on two sides, providing for 
the formation of sixtee 

Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, forming three 
hundred and twenty word combinations. 


mn words on each ca 


Price, per box, $1.50 


PHONETIC DESK CARDS 


ter ey ve maste e simple ouegrne consonants. 
- Number work is also in- The phonograms are printed on the card and the consonants are 
cut in small squares to fit a blank space to the left of each phono- 

gram. The teacher can determine at a glance the individual child’s 
of phonetics. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“SPRING DANCE” Painted by Franz von Stuck 
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Plans Teacher Made to Carry 
Out Unit 


The teacher selected the library books 
containing stories pertaining to markets 
and placed those suitable for the children 
to read on the reading table. Books were 
read by the teacher which would help in 
selecting proper foods. Many pictures 
were collected to be used in making 
charts. Visits to the stores were arranged 
for with the merchants. Plans were made 
to stock the classroom market with real 
fruits and vegetables which are valuable 
as foods and could easily be contributed 
by the children. A list of activities was 
made to be used as a guide in developing 
the unit. 


Outcomes 
Attitudes: 


1. The children worked together in a 
helpful and cheerful way. 


2. Responsibility was accepted by the 
more capable ones. 


3. Crayons, paste and scissors had to 
be shared in a few cases and the children 
learned to do this in a happy spirit. 


4. In playing market the children 
spoke very respectfully to one another 
and learned much about trade courtesy. 


Understandings: 


1. The children developed an under- 
standing of the value of money. 


2. They developed a better under- 
standing of the relation of food to health 


3. They developed an understanding 
of how things reach a market, thus learn- 
ing a little about transportation. 


4. They developed an understanding 
of the ways of communication with a 
market: 

a. Telephone orders. 

b. Send for things. 

c. Receive things delivered by 
store-boy. 

d. Go for things. 


5. They developed an understanding 
that one should be regular in his eating 
habits. 


Appreciation: 


The children developed an apprecia- 
tion for stories so many were read and 
told during the unit. 

They enjoyed participating in the ac- 
tual buying and selling. 

They were interested and appreciated 


what children in other grades said about 
our market. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stop at the 


Subject Matter: 
Read library books. 
Found stories in books as required. 


Read textbook stories on market on 
first-grade level. 


Learned new phonic sounds and fam- 
ilies from rhymes. 


Recognized proper change at store. 
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WE HAVE represented the Mitton 


BRADLEY COMPANY in above terri- 
tory for over a quarter of a century. 
We will mail our catalog “A,” listing 
the complete line of Bradley Kindergar- 
ten Equipment and Primary Supplies 
any place in this territory, upon request. 
Send orders for Bradley Quality Books 
and subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, for this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street -Kansas City, Mo. 


When In 


LORRAINE 
HOTEL > 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Censtruction Work 
Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. The fin- 


ished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set con- 
tains eight sheets of designs and suggestions for coloring, 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364 Ap artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters 
from different types of Chinese life 
in their picturesque native attire. 


e Convenient 
e Fire-proof Garage on premises 


e@ Excellent Food at reasonable 


JAPANESE VILLAGE prices 


8302 Contains eight sheets of typ- 
.4eal Japanese characters and objects, 
native trees, houses, animals, etc. 


P Price, each, $0.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Rooms with bath $2.50 


H. FRANKLIN MILLER, Mgr. 


MAY, 1936 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto ‘2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field States 


ROCKY. MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


corous Teachers’ In the West. Established 1906. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 

Photo copies made from original, 25 for 31. 50. Copyright Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 

tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c¢ to non-members. 

Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL COLLEGE 
50th Year oO F EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimulating 

contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers in 

Kindergarten and Elementary grades — special clinical work in remedial reading. Also cultural 
subjects including History, Literature and Art— Demonstration school. College Dormitory, June 19 — 
July 31. 2-week special courses — June 819 and July 6-17. For Complete Information write 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 612-E 


Evanston, Illinois 


Lecated in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. (Accredited) SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 22- JULY 31. 
Also 2 special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood Education, ae 22 to July 3 and 


Write for Summer Bulletin. 
Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL | 


’ Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 

Preparing h school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teaching 
= for training thildren in the hore. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 

practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” 


> HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
26 Huntington Ave., Roem 77 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE LESLEY SCIIOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A or a Three Years’ Course 
70 CENTRAL PARK » Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


DESTALOZI FROEBEL 


Wrote letters, simple in form. 

Composed rhymes and riddles. 

Originated problems. 

Learned to weigh and measure. (sim- 
ple) 

Expressed their ideas by means of 
drawings, paper cuttings, and clay mod- 


g. 
Learned to speak, read and write 
better. 


Construction Materials: 

Boards, nails, tacks, hammer, saw, 
crépe paper, scissors, paste, wrapping pa- 
per, crayons, colored construction paper, 
chart paper, clay, storekeeper’s book, 
cash drawer, toy money. 


The interest in this unit was very keen. 
It dealt with things children were famil- 
iar with and they were eager to learn all 
they could pertaining to marketing. They 
took a great deal of pride in arranging 
the articles for sale. Before the unit was 
completed, every child in the entire class 
had made some material contribution. 
This was helpful and encouraging to 
teacher and pupils as they worked day 
by day on the market unit. 


Books for the Month 
(Continued from page 48) 


important persons for story-telling, re- 
search in various classroom activities for 
the social studies. Only those facts that 
are of timely interest are included in the 
biographies, and are set down in vigor- 
ous simple language. About a page is 
given to each name. A key to pronun- 
ciation and an index are included. 


Trias is the month when school en- 
tertainments are in order, for immediate 
production or in preparation for the clos- 
ing days of the term. To fill such needs, 
Plays for Club, School and Camp by 
M. Jagendorf will be found valuable 
(French, $1.00). The seven plays in- 
cluded are for boys and girls from eight 
to fourteen years of age. They offer op- 
portunity for creative effort on the part 
of the actors, and have the value of pro- 
viding opportunities for projects in the 
cultural history of the world. Among 
the plays are ““The Rescue,” based on the 
life and times of Daniel Boone; “Seven 
Who Went to War,” from a legend of 
the Dakota Indians; “The Quarrel,” 
adapted from the beginning of the Iliad, 
and “The Black Brothers,” from Rus 
kin’s King of the Golden River. 

A chapter on casting, scenery, cos 
tumes, lighting, and properties adds to 
the book's usefulness. 


Coloring Suggestions for 
Calendar 
Color basket tan, leaves green, flowers 


shades of yellow to orange and laven- 
der, ribbon light blue. 
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